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“Bravo Six-Bravo One. Enemy armor 
column heading south along route 9. 
Awaiting orders, Sir.” 

Are you ready to Command? 
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Learn Foreign Languages... Incredibly Fast! 


Conversing in a foreign language is a major social and business asset...and brings new life to the worlds of travel, entertainment, 
and relationships. The technique of accelerated learning, as conveyed by these proven foreign language courses, allows anyone 
to comfortably converse in a new language within 30 days. 



iTambien tenemos cursos para aprender ingles! 
Llame o escribanos para los detalles. 


“American Managers with Language 
Skills Open More Doors” 

_ -Wall Street Journal Editorial 

“Company and marketing executives will find 
after 1992 that it is a handicap not to be fairly 
conversant with at least one other major Euro¬ 
pean language-and preferably two or three...” 


side of the brain, both increases the speed and 
heightens the retention of learning. Utilizing 
these untapped mental capacities of your learn¬ 
ing ability is the basis of this unique, highly 
effective course. 

You will learn the language as stresslesslv as 
a child does, by hearing new vocabulary and 
phrases in alternately loud, whispered, and em¬ 
phatic intonations, all accompanied by slow 
rhythmic music in digital stereo. This perfect 
combination of music and words allow the two 
halves of the brain to work together to dramati¬ 
cally facilitate your assimilation of the new 
language. 

The first 15 (memory) tapes of this 30-tape 
package help activate the learning capacities of 
the brain. The second 15 (study) tapes are the 
very same tried and proven tapes used by the 
Foreign Service Institute to train career diplo¬ 
mats. This marriage of two concepts literally 
gives you two courses in one, providing the best 
of both worlds in language instruction. 

Best Value! With a total of 32 cassettes plus 
study materials, this program represents the best 


Accelerated learning, developed by famed 
learning expert Dr. Georgi Lozanov, is based 
on the premise of involving both hemispheres of 
the brain in the education process. The analyti¬ 
cal or logical left side of the brain, when prop¬ 
erly activated with the musical or artistic right 


value available today in language instruction. 
Compared to other programs, the Accelerated 
Learning Series outperforms them with twice 
the audio and 20 times the study material. 

To correctly converse in a foreign language, 
you must understand the meanings and intent of 
the native speaker. If, after 30 days of listening 
to the study and memory tapes, you are not 
comfortably understanding and conversing in 
your new language, return them for a full refund. 
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1 - 818 - 896-6956 
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A Note From The Editor 

Your feedback votes for issue no. 28, ranked from highest 
to lowest, added up this way. 


Issue No. 28's Cover Art.7.19 

Issue No. 28 Overall.7.02 

The Battle of Singling.6.85 

Like Lions They Fought.6.80 • 

Siege of Basra.6.77 

Caught on the Reef of History.... 6.54 

Short Rounds.6.53 

Paper Tigers.6.51 


In comparing issue no. 28 with issue no. 27, 26 percent 
maintained 28 was better than 27; 23 percent claimed the 
opposite, and 49 percent felt the two issues were of about 
equal worth. Two percent expressed no opinion on the ques¬ 
tion because they hadn't seen issue no. 27. 

I'll also note issue no. 28 shared a distinction with issue 
no. 26, in that the cover art again scored as the highest single 
element within the issue. 

The complaint — in so far as we got any — about the 
"Singling" article was (you guessed it): "It was too long!" But 
as you can see, that wasn't enough to keep it from being 
rated the most popular article in the issue. 

The big comment getter of the issue was the "Basra" 
piece. The typical sentiments expressed were: "I had no 
idea!" and "If the Iraqis hung that tough in the Iran-Iraq War, 
I guess I need to give more credit to our guys for cleaning 
their clock so well in '91." 

The trouble with the "Paper Tigers" piece seems to have 
centered on the fact no one in it actually fired a shot in anger. 
That reaction's not surprising, I guess, since the World War II 
German command was also disappointed by that fact. 

Editor, Command Magazine 
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Historical Perspective... 


The Charge of the 
Light Brigade 


When military writers discuss 
"communication," their analysis 
generally centers on the physical 
aspects of the problem, including 
transmission rates, redundancy, 
enemy interception, etc. History has 
often shown, however, secure lines 
of communication are not always 
enough to ensure good communica¬ 
tion. The meaning of the message 
sent must also be clear. For exam¬ 
ple, it took only a vaguely worded 
order to start 673 men down a path 
to disaster in the Crimea on 25 
October 1854. 

The officer in command of the 
British units engaged at the Battle 
of Balaclava was Lord Raglan. 
Sixty-five years old at the time, 
he'd lost his right arm decades ear¬ 
lier at Waterloo. Despite having 
participated in several battles, he 
never actually commanded troops 
in the field, rising through the 
ranks as a staff officer. That day, 
watching from the edge of the 
Chersonese Plateau, he could see 
teams of Russian artillery horses in 
the distance, seemingly involved in 
removing guns from some recently 
captured Turkish positions. He 
quickly penned these instructions: 
"Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to 
advance rapidly to the front, and 
try to prevent the enemy carrying 
away the guns. Troop Horse Artil¬ 
lery may accompany. French caval¬ 
ry is on your left. Immediate." 


The order was given to an wait¬ 
ing aide-de-camp for delivery, but 
just then Capt. Louis Nolan inter¬ 
vened. Claiming to be a better 
horseman than the aide, he grabbed 
the order and with Raglan's consent 
departed straight down the almost 
sheer embankment. The general's 
last words to him were: "Tell Lord 
Lucan that the cavalry is to attack 
immediately." 

Lord Lucan was the commander 
of the British Cavalry Division, 
which was composed of the Heavy 
Brigade and the Light Brigade. In 
an action earlier that morning, 
Lucan had demonstrated little incli¬ 
nation to do anything without 
direct orders, and indeed had 
incurred Raglan's anger for missing 
an opportunity to secure an impor¬ 
tant position. 

Sadly, aside from his excellent 
horsemanship, Nolan was a poor 
choice for a courier. He frequently 
expressed his contempt toward 
Lucan, often referring to him as 
"Lord Look-on." Nolan believed 
passionately in the decisive shock 
value of cavalry and hoped this was 
an opportunity to prove his outlook. 

When Nolan reached Lucan and 
presented him with the order, the 
senior officer read it slowly and 
with deliberation, which of course 
only increased Nolan's impatience. 
Raglan hadn't realized he could see 
far more from his position some 600 


feet above the plain than Lucan 
could down below. In fact, Lucan 
could see nothing of the guns men¬ 
tioned in Raglan's order; the rough 
terrain concealed all the activity in 
that direction. Lucan muttered that 
it seemed "dangerous" and "proba¬ 
bly useless" to try to tackle artillery 
with cavalry alone, exasperating 
Nolan even more. Forgetting their 
difference in rank, Nolan shouted 
that Raglan's orders were "for the 
cavalry to attack immediately!" 

Lucan, now equally angry, 
asked: "Attack!? Attack what!? 
What guns!?" 

Nolan flung out his arm and 
pointed — not in the direction of 
the captured Turkish guns — but 
toward the end of the valley where 
Russian cavalry that had been 
defeated earlier by the Heavy 
Brigade had just set up a position 
behind the twelve guns of a horse 
artillery unit. 

Instead of having Nolan arrested 
for his obviously insubordinate 
manner, Lucan only muttered it 
was definitely an "odd order." 
Then he rode over to speak to his 
brother-in-law and subordinate. 
Lord Cardigan. Cardigan, the Light 
Brigade's commander, was restless 
and eager to prove himself and his 
unit after having been held in 
reserve all morning. 

Cardigan and Lucan were also 
not on good terms with each other, 
and had they not shared such a 
mutual dislike they might have dis¬ 
cussed the meaning of the order 
more thoroughly. Observing strict 
military courtesy, Lucan did no 
more than inform Cardigan of the 
order's contents and then told him 
to advance into the valley with the 
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Light Brigade. Lucan said he would 
follow in support with the Heavy 
Brigade. 

"Certainly, sir!" Cardigan 
replied. "But allow me to point out 
that the Russians have a battery in 
the valley on our front, and batter¬ 
ies and riflemen on each flank." 

Lucan only shrugged and said, 
"I know it, but Lord Raglan will 
have it. We have no choice but to 
obey." 

After assembling the Light 
Brigade, Cardigan placed himself at 
its front, drew and raised his 
sword, and in a quiet voice gave the 
order: "The brigade will advance: 
walk, march, trot." 

The three lines of horseman 
began to move, followed a few 
moments later by Lucan and the 
Heavy Brigade. Because part of the 
valley was plowed, the troop of 
Horse Artillery, whose animals 
would be needed to drag away any 
captured guns, ended up being left 
behind. 

The valley was about a mile and 
a quarter long, and a little less than 
a mile wide. To the north, on the 
Fedioukine Hills, were eight battal¬ 
ions of Russian infantry, four 
squadrons of cavalry, and 14 guns. 
On the Causeway Heights to the 
south was the bulk of 11 more 
Russian battalions with 30 guns — 
the force that had captured the 
Turkish positions there earlier that 
morning. At the end of the valley 
was the balance of the Russian cav¬ 
alry in the area, behind 12 guns and 
reinforced on the flanks by six 
squadrons of lancers. 

In classic 19th century warfare, 
cavalry crossed the ground from 
their starting position to the enemy 
in a set sequence of: walk, march, 
trot, gallop, and finally — charge. 
The time required to cover 1,000 
yards in this fashion was about 
seven minutes. Thus as the horse¬ 
men covered the distance from 
1,000 down to 600 yards, each of the 
Russian guns present had time to 
fire up to nine rounds of either 
solid shot or shrapnel. As the dis¬ 
tance remaining decreased from 


600 to 200 yards, the cannons could 
fire either two rounds of solid shot 
or three of canister. During the last 
200 yards, which was covered at a 
gallop, two rounds of canister could 
be discharged. 

The Heavy Brigade was slower 
than the Light, and its mounts were 
still tired from their earlier exer¬ 
tions that morning. A gap between 
the two brigades opened and then 
widened. Lucan, leading the Heavy 
Brigade, was wounded in the leg 
and his horse was struck twice. As 
his two leading regiments began to 
sustain casualties, he called off his 
charge, saying: "They have sacri¬ 
ficed the Light Brigade; they shall 
not [do so with] the Heavy if I can 
help it." 

Meanwhile, the commander of 
the Light Brigade was proving him¬ 
self to be both brave and vain. As 
men drew level with Cardigan at 
the head of the charge, he ordered 
them back behind him. Nolan, who 
had joined the attack, urged his 
horse forward and began to gallop 
diagonally across the front of the 
unit and ahead of Cardigan. The 
captain turned in his saddle, shout¬ 
ed and waved his sword as if trying 
to address the entire unit. 

It has since been debated that 
Capt. Nolan, perhaps realizing his 
mistake at the last moment, was try¬ 


ing to turn the charge toward the 
guns on the Causeway Heights — 
the originally intended destination. 
Such speculation must forever re¬ 
main conjectural, however, since at 
that instant Nolan was hit and 
became the first man to die in the 
attack. When asked about it later, 
Cardigan replied his mind had at 
that moment been entirely occupied 
with anger against the junior officer 
for his breach of military etiquette 
in moving forward, rather than on 
deciphering any waved and yelled 
message he may have been trying 
to send. 

At that point, the nearby French 
commander, seeing what was hap¬ 
pening, committed his Chasseurs 
d'Afrique against the enemy batter¬ 
ies and infantry battalions on the 
Fedioukine Hills. Those men forced 
back the Russians there at a cost of 
only 38 casualties. Thus those who 
remained alive in the Light Brigade 
at least only had to suffer fire from 
the Causeway Heights on their 
return trip. 

Cardigan, the first to pass 
through the line of artillery pieces 
at the end of the valley, came to the 
conclusion it was not a comman¬ 
der's responsibility to take part in 
individual combat. He therefore 
turned around and rode back 
toward the start line. For those he 
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left behind to fight among the 
Russian guns, confusion was com¬ 
plete. They fought without a com¬ 
mander, had no support and no 
equipment with which to disable or 
tow away captured guns. The rem¬ 
nant eventually had no choice but 
to retreat. 

But the tragedy of miscommuni- 
cation was still not over. Capt. 
Lockwood, one of Cardigan's three 
aides-de-camp, returned from the 
fight looking for his commander. 
When he asked Lucan if he'd seen 
Cardigan, the former replied Card¬ 
igan had "gone by some time ago." 
Lockwood, apparently misunder¬ 
standing, turned his horse and rode 
back into the valley, never to be 
seen again. 

The charge had started at 10:40 
a.m.; within 20 minutes the entire 


action was over. Of the 673 men 
who charged, only 195 answered 
the first muster afterward. In the 
operational sense, the attack accom¬ 
plished nothing; the Russians re¬ 
moved the captured Turkish guns. 
Initially lauded throughout Britain 
as a great act of heroism, the charge 
helped change the public view, 
common at the time, of the soldier 
in the ranks from unkempt brute to 
national hero. Eventually, as the 
details came out, the affair became 
known as the fiasco it really had 
been. But the tragedy — as part of 
the generally unsatisfactory experi¬ 
ence of the entire Crimean War — 
helped spur military reforms that 
were eventually adopted world¬ 
wide. For example, war colleges 
were established and the practice of 
buying commissions and promo¬ 


tions went into decline. Medical, 
supply and cooking services im¬ 
proved, and army recreation facili¬ 
ties, sports, and physical training 
were instituted. 

Though it can be of little solace 
to the dead, the charge of the Light 
Brigade aptly illustrates the impor¬ 
tance of precise communication in 
war, and the necessity of overcom¬ 
ing barriers to communication. 

— Charles Moore 
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Intelligence Report... 


Estimating Israel’s Nuclear 
Capabilities 


Though a portion of the ongoing 
Middle East peace talks concerns 
arms limitation, most nations in the 
region are continuing to procure 
weapons of mass destruction. Syria 
has chemical weapons and the mis¬ 
siles to deliver them; Iraq's chemi¬ 
cal and nuclear programs may be 
starting again after having been 
destroyed during Desert Storm; 
Iran is actively pursuing both 
chemical and nuclear programs. In 
addition to supporting their own 
local security situations, each of 
those nations is attempting to 
counter the only country in the 
region that presently has a func¬ 
tional, extensive and diversified 
nuclear arsenal — Israel. The gov¬ 
ernment of Israel has repeatedly 
stated it will not be first to use 
nuclear weapons on a Middle East 
battlefield. Nevertheless, enough 
information has become available 
during the last 10 years to make a 


good estimate of that nation's prob¬ 
able capabilities. 

Though the exact date of first 
acquisition remains uncertain, 
Israel has probably had nuclear 
weapons since the late 1960s, and 
has been producing nuclear wea¬ 
pons at its Dimona facility since 
1968 at a rate of about four or five 
devices per year. By the start of the 
Yom Kippur War of 1973, Israel 
had about 20 weapons. (On 8 
October 1973, eight nuclear-equip- 
ped F-4 Phantom fighter-bombers 
and several Jericho I short range 
ballistic missiles were reportedly 
placed on alert and kept there until 
14 October.) By 1980, Israel may 
have deployed as many as 200 
nuclear weapons. Today, Israel is 
estimated to have accumulated a 
stockpile of about 250-300 war¬ 
heads, bombs and artillery shells. 
Beginning sometime in the mid- 
1980s, their stockpile was expanded 


to include thermonuclear (fusion, 
or "hydrogen bomb") devices. 
Israel may also have recently pro¬ 
duced enhanced radiation war¬ 
heads ("neutron bombs"). 

While the yields and other 
details of these weapons are 
unknown, the numbers and charac¬ 
teristics of their delivery vehicles 
are more readily available. Israel 
deploys surface-to-surface missiles 
(SSM), aircraft and artillery for the 
delivery of its nuclear weapons. 

Their primary strategic SSM is 
the Jericho series, which was initiat¬ 
ed in 1963 as a co-production effort 
between Israel and the French 
Dassault Company. Deployment 
probably began in 1971. The Jericho 
II, probably produced in Israel, fol¬ 
lowed in the mid- to late-1980s. 
Derivatives of the Jericho II were 
launched in 1987 and 1989 to 
ranges of over 930 miles (1,500 km). 
Another such derivative, the Shavit 
(Comet) space-booster placed the 
Ofeq-1 satellite into orbit from the 
Palmachim launch facility south of 
Tel Aviv in late 1989. An intermedi¬ 
ate-range ballistic missile based on 
the Shavit booster could loft a 2,947 
lb. payload (1,100 kg) out to a range 
of 2,790 miles (4,500 km), or a 1,340 
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lb. (500 kg) payload out to 4,650 
miles (7,500 km). 

Roughly 100 Jericho I and II 
mobile launchers may be based in a 
complex of bunkers, caves and 
roads located near Hirbat Zach- 
ariah, in the foothills of the Judean 
mountains some 14 miles south and 
west of Jerusalem. While the accu¬ 
racy and yield of the Jericho war¬ 
heads are unknown, they are most 
likely similar to the W50 model 2 
warheads deployed on the compa¬ 
rable US Pershing la (60-400 kilo- 
tons). Also like the Pershings, the 
Jerichos could be grouped in batter¬ 
ies of nine launchers each, with 
some 36 launchers per battalion. 
The mobile launchers may also 
carry their own on-board naviga¬ 
tion systems, eliminating the need 
to pre-survey firing positions. 

Since the late-1970s, Israel has 
also deployed at least one or two 
battalions of MGM-52C Lance 
SSMs, each containing about a 
dozen mobile launchers. These bat¬ 
talions may be dedicated nuclear 
systems and are probably under the 
direct control of the Ministry of 
Defense. Each mobile launcher car¬ 
ries one missile. Two reloads per 
launcher — for a total of 36 nuc¬ 
lear-armed missiles — is not unrea¬ 
sonable. The missiles probably 
carry nuclear devices similar to the 
W70 warhead (1-100 Kt) deployed 
by the US. 

Israel's first nuclear delivery 
capability was probably the F-4 
Phantom II. A squadron of 28 to 33 
nuclear-capable aircraft has been 
deployed at Tel Nof Air Base since 
the late 1960s or early 1970s. The 
Israeli air force also possesses a 
number of aerial refueling tankers 
and has demonstrated the capabili¬ 
ty to attack targets as far away as 
Tunis and Baghdad. Israel is refur¬ 
bishing its F-4s to the Phantom 
2000 standard, but they may also be 
replacing or supplementing those 
planes with F-16s adapted to a 
nuclear role. 

After the Yom Kippur War, 
Israel established a tactical nuclear 
capability. They deploy three bat¬ 


talions of M107 self-propelled 
artillery (175mm); a total of 36 
tubes. These units are also under 
the direct control of the Ministry of 
Defense. Three nuclear rounds are 
retained for each gun, and other 
rounds may also be available for 
their Ml 10 (203mm) units. These 
munitions are probably comparable 
to the W33 and W79-1 nuclear 
shells delivered by the US eight- 
inch artillery system (1-10 kt). The 
W33 has a circular error probability 
of 565 feet (172 meters) at its maxi¬ 
mum range of 18 miles (29 km). 

It's also possible the Israelis have 
atomic demolition munitions — 
nuclear land mines — comparable 
to the Medium Atomic Demolition 
Munitions and Special Atomic 
Demolition Munitions formerly 
deployed by the US. They may be 
developing nuclear-armed subma¬ 
rine launched cruise missiles for 
their diesel submarines. They also 
currently produce a number of 
cruise missile-like systems with 
conventional warheads. One such, 
the Delilah Lethal Unmanned Aer¬ 
ial Vehicle (UAV), has a range of 
some 230 miles (370 km) and is 
capable of being launched from 
ground, sea and air platforms. 
These UAVs might be equipped 
with W33 or W79-1 devices. 

Despite this large inventory of 
delivery systems, not all of Israel's 
stockpile of nuclear devices would 
be available for immediate opera¬ 
tional deployment. Twenty percent 
of the total stockpile is undergoing 
scheduled refurbishment and main¬ 
tenance at any one time due to sev¬ 
eral factors. For example, tritium 
gas, a heavy isotope of hydrogen, is 
used to boost the yield of fission 
devices. Due to its half-life of only 
12 years, it must be replaced on a 
regular basis. In a similar fashion, 
the plutonium and uranium cores 
of the bombs decay over time, pos¬ 
sibly changing density, isotope dis¬ 
tribution, and the overall ratio of 
fissionable to non-fissionable mate¬ 
rial. These factors reduce the yield 
of the devices, and can cause mal¬ 
functions if suitable margins are not 


maintained. Finally, the radiation 
produced by uranium or plutonium 
cores may affect the reliability and 
structural integrity of the electronic 
components within the bombs. 
Nevertheless, Israel remains capa¬ 
ble of striking a wide variety of 
strategic and tactical targets with its 
current nuclear inventory. 

Israel's missiles and nuclear¬ 
armed aircraft are capable of at least 
severely damaging the 23 largest 
cities within the Arab countries of 
Syria, Jordan, Iraq, Libya and Egypt. 
One or two warheads or bombs in 
the 400 kt to 1 megaton range would 
be required to effectively destroy 
each such city. Given an availability 
rate of 80 percent, and an estimated 
reliability rate also of 80 percent, 
Israel could deliver and explode 64 
warheads using its Jericho systems 
alone. At least 72 additional bombs 
could be delivered by Phantoms, 
assuming no losses to Arab anti-air¬ 
craft defenses. Even if those two 
delivery systems were only armed 
with 20 kt weapons, Arab popula¬ 
tion and infrastructure losses would 
be catastrophic. 

In such an effort, Israel would 
probably first seek to secure air 
superiority by targeting each of the 
15 major Syrian and seven Jordan¬ 
ian air bases and civilian airfields. 
Arab ground forces close to the line 
of contact could also be targeted. 
There are probably sufficient nuc¬ 
lear artillery rounds and Lance mis¬ 
siles on hand to eliminate the first 
echelon of any enemy division 
engaged in breakthrough opera¬ 
tions, which would effectively re¬ 
move those units from their armies' 
order of battle. But to preclude 
friendly nuclear casualties, tactical 
nuclear attacks must be launched 
when the attacking divisions are 
still in columns some 7.5 miles 
(12km) from the front. Hence, to 
use tactical nuclear weapons to 
greatest effect, Israel would have to 
launch them preemptively, possibly 
before the declared beginning of a 
new war. Another possible tactic, 
however, would be to use the muni¬ 
tions against the second echelons of 
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attacking divisions, or against divi¬ 
sions being formed to exploit a pre¬ 
vious attack, or against reserves. 

In sum, Israel appears to have 
developed a sophisticated and 
diverse nuclear capability. While 
employment of its tactical nuclear 
weapons would suffer from the 
same timing, vulnerability and frat¬ 
ricide problems faced by any nation 
attempting to use such devices 
close to the front, Israel's strategic 
nuclear capability gives that nation 
the power to inflict severe and crip¬ 
pling damage on all its Arab neigh¬ 
bor states. 

— Michael A. Ottenberg 
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lutionary change came with the 
introduction of the Volksgrenadier 
(People's Infantry) division in 
August 1944. The creation of this 
new type of unit stemmed from 
growing German manpower short¬ 
ages and the changed political situ¬ 
ation within the Reich after the 
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failed attempt to assassinate Hitler 
on 20 July. 

After the destruction of Army 
Group Center and the Allied 
advance across France and the Low 
Countries (July/August), the Ger¬ 
man manpower problem reached 
crisis levels. It became necessary to 
collect all available reserve, replace¬ 
ment and training units around the 
regimental and divisional staffs 
that had survived those Grand 
Alliance offensives. These hastily 
organized new divisions were at 
first given a variety of names, such 
as Sperr (Blocking), Kampf (combat), 
and Grenadier. But by September, 
all surviving divisions were 
renamed Volksgrenadier and given 
standardized organizational and 
equipment tables. 

On the political and administra¬ 
tive side, as a result of the com¬ 
mand shake up that followed the 
failed July bomb plot against Hitler, 
Reichsfiihrer-SS Heinrich Himmler 
was given charge of the replace¬ 
ment army. His administration put 


a number of new bureaucratic 
reforms in place. Army paperwork 
was simplified and administrative 
economy was emphasized. Navy, 
air force, and labor service person¬ 
nel were shifted into the army, and 
the Volkssturm (People's Force) 
militia was created. 

All these efforts culminated in 
the standardization of the Volks - 
grenadier division. The very title, 
Volks (People's), stresses the politi¬ 
cal significance of their creation as 
something resulting from an 
extreme national crisis. To further 
increase such awareness and foster 
esprit de corps among their mem¬ 
bers, subordinate and supporting 
units within the divisions were also 
redesignated: artillery became 
Volksartillerie, rocket launchers 
became Volkswerfer, combat engi¬ 
neers became Volkspionier. Officer 
appointments to the various Volks 
units were controlled directly by 
Himmler. 

Another aspect of all this was the 
fact that with Himmler overseeing 
the process, the creation of the 
Volks units increased SS influence 
over the regular army. It would be 
wrong to say, however, the mem¬ 
bers of Volks units became inter¬ 
changeable with those of the SS. It 
should also be noted the Volkssturm 
had nothing directly to do with 
Volks army units, though the two 
were often confused in Allied field 
reports during the last half-year of 
the war. 

From an organizational point of 
view, the significance of the Volks- 
grenadier divisions lay in the de¬ 
creased personnel (average total 
strength of about 10,072), coupled 
with an increase in light automatic 
weapons, particularly submachine- 
guns and assault rifles. A quarter of 
each division's personnel consisted 
of army veterans, a second quarter 
was made up of green troops, the 
third quarter was drawn from con¬ 
valescents, and the last 25 percent 
were former air force and navy per¬ 
sonnel. At first, the Volksgrenadier 
divisions lacked experienced offi¬ 
cers, NCOs and specialists for sig- 
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nal, service and maintenance units; 
but that problem was ameliorated 
by the transfer of some of the need¬ 
ed types from the older divisions of 
the army. In general, then, the troop 
quality within the Volksgrenadier 
divisions was comparable to that of 
the other divisions in the German 
army at that time. 

One advantage the Volksgrenadier 
divisions had over the older types 
lay in the fact their infantry 
equipage — especially individual 
infantrymen's weapons — were 
almost all brand new and therefore 
of the most modern types available. 
The same couldn't be said for their 
artillery establishments, however, 
most of which were formed by sim¬ 
ply amalgamating previously inde¬ 
pendent army units. The divisions 
were also lacking in both motorized 
and animal transport (426 vehicles, 
119 motorcycles and 3,002 horses). 
The 1,522 bicycles added proved 
insufficient to fill the need. 

During the final stages of the 
war, German defensive operations 
became increasingly passive. 
Whereas the army formerly placed 
great stress on immediate and 
strong counterattacks as the most 
effective means of thwarting an 
attacking enemy, by 1944 the tacti¬ 
cal mobility and reserves required 
by that doctrine were increasingly 


missing. Accordingly, emphasis 
was switched to the construction of 
strong defensive positions, and 
defensive counterattacks were 
reduced to strictly local affairs. In 
sum, late war German military 
operations can be seen to have 
degenerated into nothing more than 
large-scale holding- and delay¬ 
ing-actions involving no more strat¬ 
egy than keeping Grand Alliance 
forces away from the person of 
Adolf Hitler for as long as possible. 

The creation of Volksgrenadier 
divisions was a logical result of that 
strategic degeneration. As the fronts 
began to reach German soil, service, 
supply and administrative units 
were reduced to the absolute func¬ 
tional minimum, thereby freeing 
manpower, equipment and com¬ 
manders from all duties other than 
combat. 


During the course of World War 
II, every combatant nation on both 
sides suffered major disasters. But 
the Allies, with far more abundant 
resources of men and materiel. 


When committed to a static 
defense based on strong prepared 
positions, the Volksgrenadier divi¬ 
sions were generally as effective as 
the earlier German infantry divi¬ 
sions — and had the advantage of 
using less manpower, equipment 
and supply to achieve that effective¬ 
ness. However, in any situation call¬ 
ing for mobile combat, the Volks- 
grenadiers quickly became over¬ 
matched and could not hold up. 

During early 1945, virtually all 
remaining German infantry divi¬ 
sions were reorganized along lines 
almost identical to those of the 
Volksgrenadiers. We can therefore 
conclude that when compared to 
Germany's overall efforts in 
1944-45, the Volksgrenadiers must 
be ranked among their few success 
stories. 


were in a better position to absorb 
such losses and continue to victory. 
Not so the Axis, for whom the 
beginning of the end was signaled 
by the twin calamities of Stalingrad 
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and Tunisia. Both those reversals 
could have been avoided, or at least 
partially undone. By far the easier 
operation would have been evacu¬ 
ating Axis forces from Tunisia. 

Field Marshal Rommel, in fact, 
had a plan for evacuating his troops 
from North Africa before the clos¬ 
ing British and American pincers 
blocked all chance of escape. As 
early as 12 November 1942, Rom¬ 
mel had concluded that "in the long 
run neither Libya nor Tunisia could 
be held...Hence our object...would 
again have to be to gain as much 
time as possible and get out as 
many as we could of our battle- 
tried veterans for use in Europe." 

Rommel planned to hold the 
British at Gabes, in southeast 
Tunisia, while stalling the Amer¬ 
icans in the mountain passes along 
the western part of the country. 
Then, when Allied pressure mount¬ 
ed, the mobile units of the Afrika- 
Korps were to quickly move to the 
area immediately around Tunis, 
and from there to the Cape Bon 
peninsula east of the city. The coun¬ 
terattack at Kasserine Pass in Feb¬ 
ruary 1943 was, in fact, part of this 
overall plan, aimed at securing that 
flank until the time of the inevitable 
evacuation was finally at hand. 

The rest of the plan formulated 
by Rommel and his staff would 
have utilized all the Axis air and 
sea assets then available in the the¬ 
ater. They estimated the Luftwaffe, 
temporarily reinforced for the oper¬ 
ation from squadrons in Germany 
and France, could have put some 
800 fighters in the air over North 
Africa and maintained that effort 
for a week (all the time needed for 
the final move). The Italian air force 
could have provided another 200 
machines. 

Against that force, the Allies 
could have sortied about 1,000 
fighters and 600 bombers. But as 
the evacuation itself was planned to 
be executed by light naval units, 
Ju-52s and other planes, traveling 
mostly at night, the daylight air bat¬ 
tles — no matter how vicious — 
would probably not have been 


decisive. Of course, the Allies also 
had considerable naval assets, pri¬ 
marily from the Royal Navy, avail¬ 
able to try to block any evacuation. 
But given the technology of the 
time, and the British preference for 
avoiding night surface combat, it's 
unlikely they would have done 
much against small, fast boats trav¬ 
eling at close to 40 knots. 

It's also doubtful the Allies could 
have fully aborted the evacuation 
by launching a preemptive ground 
assault across Tunisia. At the time 
there were 20 Allied divisions in 
North Africa, seven British, 10 
American, and three Free French. 
Against them the Axis had eight 
German and six Italian divisions. 
While those units were all under¬ 
strength and running short on 
equipment, their performance in the 
actual campaign suggests they 
could have maintained combat 
integrity long enough to cover the 
evacuation of at least a large por¬ 
tion of their number. 

Planning in fact reached the 
stage, despite Hitler's refusal to 
allow "a German Dunkirk," that 
100 fast barge-transports were con¬ 
structed for the operation. These 
Siebel Ferries were powered by air¬ 
craft engines and were each able to 
carry about 50 infantrymen and 
their equipment. They, and other 
light naval units, could easily have 
made the 120 mile round trip from 
Sicily to Africa during darkness 
each night. 

Also present in the Mediter¬ 
ranean at the time were a dozen 
Bv-222 Viking flying boats, each 
capable of lifting 110 fully equipped 
infantrymen. Of course, the Luft¬ 
waffe's ubiquitous workhorses, the 
Ju-52 transports, were also to be 
heavily utilized in the move, and 
each of them could haul 30 men 
(albeit without equipment). In 
March 1943, there were almost 800 
of those machines operational, and 
assuming only half that number 
were made available for the evacua¬ 
tion, it can be seen the Germans 
would have had a considerable air¬ 
lift capability. 


Thus we can estimate Rommel 
would have been able to move 
between 10,000 (worst case) and 
20,000 (best case) men out of 
Tunisia during any given 24 hour 
period. If Hitler had given a timely 
go ahead, then, the following sce¬ 
nario suggests itself. 

1 March 1943. Hitler agrees to a 
staged evacuation of Axis forces 
in North Africa. Beginning that 
night, 50 Ju-52s fly into Tunis at 
low level and return to Sicily 
before morning with 30 troops 
aboard each aircraft. All plan¬ 
ning is kept secret; no radio traf¬ 
fic mentioning the flights is 
allowed. The Allies notice noth¬ 
ing unusual. 

15 March. Airlift capacity is 
increased by the addition of a 
dozen Bv-222 flying boats to the 
mission, and by increasing the 
Ju-52 sorties to 100 per day. Four 
thousand more men per night 
begin joining the 15,000 already 
evacuated during the first half of 
the month. 

20 March. The Allies discover the 
evacuation and launch a ground 
offensive to disrupt it. Almost at 
once. Axis forces give ground 
along the front and in less than a 
week have retreated to the line 
Bizerte/Enfidoville. Seventy- 
thousand Axis troops have been 
evacuated thus far. 

1 April. Hitler orders the Axis nav¬ 
ies to join in the evacuation ef¬ 
fort. The Royal Navy responds, 
sinking two Italian battleships 
and three cruisers protecting the 
the evacuations. Numerous Ital¬ 
ian transports are also sunk. Ehir- 
ing a three-day, running air-sea 
battle, the Luftwaffe sinks the 
HMS Warspite, a flak cruiser, two 
escort carriers and a pair of des¬ 
troyers. The evacuation is disrup¬ 
ted by not stopped; during the 
night of 3/4 April alone another 
11,247 troops are ferried to Sicily. 

7 April. Tunis falls to the Allies, but 
the evacuation continues at a 
reduced rate from the Cape Bon 
Peninsula; 170,000 Axis troops 
have been evacuated to date. 
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10 April. Some 21,000 Axis troops 
surrender in North Africa. But 
during the previous six weeks 
over 200,000 others have been 
returned to Sicily (many without 
equipment). Even more impor¬ 
tant than the raw number of men 
saved is the fact most of the 
African forces' divisional cadres 
and staffs made it out of the bat¬ 
tle zone before the Allies arrived 
to shut things down. Within two 
months, the German army is able 
to field five reorganized, first- 
rate divisions on Sicily, along 
with four Italian divisions. 

As a kind of reality check on this 
speculation, it can be pointed out 


that about 5,000 German troops — 
mostly Luftwaffe ground personnel 
— did manage to make good their 
escape from North Africa. Also 
included in that total were some 500 
Brandenburgers (the closest thing the 
Germans had to SAS-style com¬ 
mandos). In fact, not a single one of 
those elite were captured in Tunisia; 
every last one of them made it back 
to Italy without the least help from 
their high command. That fact 
alone lends plausibility to Rom¬ 
mel's plans for this scenario. Worse 
for the Allies, the final result of such 
a move would really only have 
played out during the following 
year, since Rommel had promised 


Hitler "that with these [evacuated] 
troops, I would beat off any Allied 
invasion in southern Europe." 

—• David G. Nimmo 
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Historical Perspective... 


Allied Security Measures for D-Day 


Military security operations for 
the Normandy invasion were 
twofold, encompassing both decep¬ 
tion and physical security mea¬ 
sures. The deception plan to cover 
the invasion consisted of efforts 
made through all available channels 
aimed at: 1) convincing the Ger¬ 
mans the invasion would likely 
take place elsewhere than Norman¬ 
dy; and 2) hiding the exact timing 
of that invasion. Several key strate¬ 
gic deceptions were initiated. 

The first was aimed at convinc¬ 
ing the Germans the Allied high 
command considered strategic 
bombing to be a more effective way 
to destroy Germany's power than 
engaging in extensive ground com¬ 
bat against her army. Reinforcing 
the bombing wings was made to 
seem to take precedence over build¬ 
ing up invasion troops and their 
supplies. 

Another deception worked to 
create the impression, as early as 
1943, that there was already a bal¬ 
anced, all-arms force waiting in 
England to attack Hitler's coastal 
defenses as soon as any weakness 
was spotted. In actuality, those 


forces were not strong enough for 
such a mission until shortly before 
June 1944. 

A third deception. Operation 
Fortitude North, established a fake 
British 4th Army. It was aimed at 
making the Germans think Scandin¬ 
avia would be at least the initial tar¬ 
get of the invasion, with landings in 
Norway coupled to a concerted 
effort to bring Sweden into the 
Allied camp. Some 27 German divi¬ 
sions were deployed in Scandinavia 
prior to D-Day. A variant of this 
deception plan also hinted the 
Balkans were another possible ini¬ 
tial invasion point. This feint helped 
keep 26 more German divisions tied 
up and caused important policy 
arguments among the Axis part- 

Yet another effort was made to 
convince the Germans the Allies 
believed at least 50 divisions would 
be needed to successfully attack 
and break through the Atlantic 
Wall defenses. Patton's famous but 
fictitious First US Army Group, sup¬ 
posedly aimed to spring across the 
Pas de Calais, was an important 
component of this plan. 


Physical security was kept tight 
prior to the invasion. Allied air 
superiority kept most German 
reconnaissance planes from overfly¬ 
ing concentration points. Strict com¬ 
munications censoring kept the 
involved men and units isolated. 
Military camps were sealed during 
the last part of May, and areas near 
the coast were marked off limits. 
All these measures worked to keep 
the actual date and destination of 
the invasion secret. 

Thus strategic surprise — de¬ 
fined as the enemy not knowing 
whether, when, where or how an 
attack will take place — was 
achieved prior to the Normandy 
operation. These strategic feints 
kept the Germans guessing and 
prevented them from significantly 
reinforcing the actual invasion area 
(though some reinforcement of 
Normandy did take place, due to 
Rommel's and Hitler's shared intu¬ 
ition some kind of attack would 
take place there). 

Tactical surprise, defined here as 
using unexpected methods at the 
actual invasion sites, was a different 
matter. From prior experience the 
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Germans knew what actual inva¬ 
sion tactics would be used against 
them, including airborne and glider 
troops. But the invasion's exact tim¬ 
ing and location remained clouded 
enough so that while certain mea¬ 
sures were taken by the Germans 
(glider and beach obstacles im¬ 
planted, shoreline minefields cov¬ 
ered by machines, etc.), other more 
time- and location-critical mea¬ 
sures — such as heightened defens¬ 
es at critical bridges and road junc¬ 
tions — were not taken. To a lesser 
extent, then, tactical surprise was 
also achieved. 

— John D. Burtt 
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Mysteries Revealed... 


Moving to the Beat? 


Contrary to popular belief, an¬ 
cient rowing vessels didn't have 
hulking, glistening, pseudo-Nean- 
derthals with bulging biceps to 
pound out a monotonous rowing 
beat on a kettledrum. We now 
know this because a replica of a 
Greek trireme, the Olympias, recent¬ 
ly put to sea (no original survived 
antiquity). Similar to those of the 
Peloponnesian War, it is being used 
to attempt to answer the multitude 
of questions surrounding the ships. 

Trials with the Olympias have 
shown the drum beats so often asso¬ 
ciated with rowing ships in motion 
pictures — remember Ben Hur — 
don't work. A drum beat is a low 
frequency sound, so it doesn't travel 


well along the long, crowded wood¬ 
en hull of a trireme. The beat is also 
masked by the grunts, groans, 
creaks and sundry other sounds 
produced by the approximately 170 
rowers straining at their oars. 

Ancient sources show flutists 
were carried aboard ships. Thus the 
volunteer crew of the modern 
Olympias have learned to pull their 
strokes to the sharp, high-pitched 
"twu-weet, twu- weet" of a wood 
flute. Unfortunately, a scrawny 
runt puffing on a flute doesn't 
make for a good Hollywood visual 
effect, so we'll probably still see 
Hulk Hogan types pounding 
drums for many movies to come. 

— Peter Warnock 
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Across the Potomac 


The Failure of 
Confederate Strategy in 

1863 

by Chris Perello 


When Robert E. Lee's Army of Northern 
Virginia launched its invasion of the North in 
1863, it was not the culmination of a carefully 
planned strategy to reverse the tide of war. 
Instead, it can be seen to be a result of the lack of 
any such strategy. 

Throughout the long winter. Confederate 
president Jefferson Davis and his Secretary of 
War, James Seddon, sought a solution to the mil¬ 
itary problems facing the Confederacy. In 



One of the best US Secretaries of War and an experienced 
soldier, Jefferson Davis’ experience may have been more hin¬ 
drance than help as he concerned himself with so much of the 
detailed administration of the war effort. 


Virginia, Lee faced Joseph Hooker's rejuvenated 
Army of the Potomac. After detaching James 
Longstreet with two divisions to operate in the 
southeastern part of the state, Lee faced odds of 
about two-to-one. In Tennessee, Simon Buckner 
at Knoxville and Braxton Bragg north of 
Chattanooga were in approximately the same 
situation. On the Mississippi, Confederates 
under John Pemberton faced even longer odds, 
made worse by the fact the Union army there 
was led by the most aggressive and successful 
Northern general, U.S. Grant. At Charleston, 
P.G.T. Beauregard's garrison faced another 
attempt by the Union navy to capture or at least 
close the port. 

Badly outnumbered everywhere and with a 
number of key points threatened, the Confed¬ 
erates had to do something to forestall or defeat 
the Union drives. The idea of using railroads to 
shuttle troops from one point to another was the 
obvious solution as it made use of interior lines. 
Several senior commanders, among them 
Beauregard and Longstreet, favored a sudden 
concentration in Tennessee to defeat Rosecrans, 
followed by a drive on the Ohio River. But this 
risked disaster at the points weakened to pro¬ 
vide the reinforcements for Bragg. Such a disas¬ 
ter had already occurred the previous spring, 
when troops from the coast had been rushed to 
Tennessee; their absence resulted in the capture 
of New Orleans. 

But the real problem for the South was the 
lack of a coherent scheme of defense for the 
nation as a whole. The Confederacy was divided 
into geographical departments. Each depart¬ 
ment commander had authority over all troops 
in the department and was tasked with defend¬ 
ing certain points. Troops could only be trans- 
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1 27 January: Union navy bombards forts inconclusively, then 
withdraws. 

I|| 18 February: Longstreet detached with one-quarter of Lee's 
infantry to secure SE Virginia for Suffolk area, ease supply 
situation at Fredericksburg, and gather supplies. Lays siege to 
Suffolk 11 April, recalled by Lee 6 May. 

Kl 7 March: Baton Rouge occupied by Banks' troops; operations 
against Port Hudson begun. 

H! March: Grant fails in three attempts to bypass the Vicksburg 
defences via rivers and bayous. 

IH 14 March-13 April: D.H. Hill's attacks on Union garrisons 
stymied by inexperienced troops and Union naval power. 

# 7 April: Union naval assault repulsed with 1 ship sunk, 4 
disabled. 


7 16 April: Union gunboats run the Vicksburg batteries; Grant's 
army crosses the river on the 30th. 

* Mid-April: 1,500 Union cavalry under Grierson drive into 
Mississippi, while 2,000 mounted infantry under Streight move 
east toward Chattanooga. 

9 25 April: Grierson's cavalry destroy part of railine. 

li» 27 April-5 May: The Army of the Potomac flanks Lee, but is 
driven back after the four-day battle of Chancellorsville. 

11 2 May: Grierson reaches Baton Rouge. 

12 3 May: Streight surrenders near Rome, Georgia. 

13 6-16 May: Banks occupies Alexandria. 

14 14 May: After a two-day march and two minor battles, Grant 
takes Jackson. 

fjjl 15-16 May: Cabinet approves Lee's plan to invade the north. 


ferred into or out of a department, or operations 
undertaken outside it, with permission from 
Richmond. Davis rarely interfered in the run¬ 
ning of each department, preferring to give the 
man on the spot maximum latitude. 

The system actually worked well within lim¬ 
its. The geographical boundaries of the depart¬ 
ments were not set in stone, and Davis was will¬ 
ing and able to shift those boundaries rapidly to 
face changing circumstances. At the end of 1862, 
he even appointed Joe Johnston as a super- 
departmental commander of all forces between 
the Appalachians and the Mississippi in an 
effort to fully coordinate the defense of that area. 

Where Davis and his system failed was in 
his inability, or unwillingness, to establish prior¬ 
ities. Each of the key points being defended — 


Richmond, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, Charleston, 
and so on — was important to the political, mili¬ 
tary and economic well being of the nation. 
None was more or less threatened than any 
other, so there was no easy choice of where to 
concentrate. When Johnston was appointed to 
command in the west, he was given no sense of 
priority over which of the two divergent Federal 
offensives should be stopped first. One crucial 
result was the largest division in the department 
was on the move in late December. It left 
Tennessee too early to take part in the Battle of 
Stones' River, where it might have been deci¬ 
sive, and arrived too late to help repulse Grant's 
first lunge at Vicksburg. 

Nevertheless, with spring came the realiza¬ 
tion the situation in Mississippi was the most 
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1 16-19 May: Grant drives on Vicksburg, trapping Pemberton, 

who surrenders 4 July. 

'%■ 26 May: Port Hudson invested by Banks; surrenders 9 July after 
learning of fall of Vicksburg. 

£ 10 June: Lee's army starts its march north. Hooker's Union 
forces follow 3 days later. 


4 24 June-6 July: Rosecrans outmaneuvers Bragg, who retreats 
into Chattanooga (captured 9 September). 

5 26 June: Dix threatens Richmond briefly. 

HI 1-3 July: Lee repulsed at Gettysburg. 

7 2 September: Flanked by Rosecrans advance, the 
Confederates evacuate Knoxville. 


perilous. Davis and Seddon decided reinforce¬ 
ments must be sent there. About 8,000 would 
come from Beauregard, who defeated the Union 
naval assault on 30 April and thus gained some 
breathing space. For the rest, Richmond turned 
to Lee's army. Lee had just won the Battle of 
Chancellorsville, and had since been rejoined by 
Longstreet's detachment. With the Army of the 
Potomac licking its wounds and due to lose 
thousands of troops to expired enlistments, Lee 
had the most favorable situation facing any 
Confederate army. Davis and Seddon wanted to 
send west one division, two if possible. But Lee 
balked at losing any troops — he had plans of 
his own. 


Alone among the war's leaders, Abraham Lincoln had no military 
training or experience; what he did have was a clear understanding 
of what he wanted from the war and the determination to keep to that 

course. 


Invasion Plans 

Ever since his retreat from Maryland the 
previous fall, Lee had contemplated a new inva¬ 
sion of the North. The primary goal for the inva¬ 
sion was to preempt yet another Union strike at 
Richmond. Left alone, the Federals would return 
to the attack again and again. Sooner or later, 
Lee's army would be unable to stop them and 
would be forced back to Richmond and opera¬ 
tions would devolve into a siege. Instead, Lee 
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Henry W. Halleck, marginally successful as a field 
commander, was an excellent staff officer and helped 
give the Union war effort a cohesion lacked by the 
South. 

wanted to seize the initiative, and by rapid 
maneuver force the Army of the Potomac to 
react to his moves. 

A second major goal of the invasion was to 
feed his army. The supply crisis of the winter of 
1863 had caused Lee more concern than the 
Union army. By moving north, his troops could 
feed off the rich Union farms instead of foraging 
1 locally. If the campaign lasted long enough, the 

farmers of northern Virginia would be able to 
get in a full crop for the first time in two years, 
which would benefit Lee's army the following 
winter. 

Arguments have been made, both at the 
time and since, that a further part of Lee's plan 
was to seek a major victory in battle to force a 
recall of other Union armies, including Grant's, 
and possibly to bring about foreign recognition 
of the Confederacy. But Lee stated he did not 
plan to fight a major battle. His supply line back 
to Virginia would be tenuous at best, so he 
would have only the ammunition carried in the 
army's train, enough for three or four days of 
battle at most. Victory or defeat, a major battle 
would diminish the physical means of fighting 
again, and would burden him with thousands of 
wounded men. Even if such a battle were 
fought, and in the unlikely event he achieved 
the kind of overwhelming victory needed (see 
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Edwin Stanton, the Secretary of War could be petty in his person¬ 
al relationships with Union generals, but he was a staunch 
Unionist and would make any sacrifice necessary to win the war. 



Robert E. Lee was at his best reacting to and counterattacking enemy 
advances; his two offensives lacked well-defined objectives and 
degenerated into battle for battle’s sake. 







article on page 26), those two goals were proba¬ 
bly unattainable. 

Succoring Vicksburg 

It is unlikely any of the western armies 
would have been called on for troops to help 
defeat Lee. The Army of the Potomac had thou¬ 
sands more men than Lee, and had immediate 
access to at least 30,000 additional field troops in 
Maryland and West Virginia, plus thousands 
more in various forts and garrisons. If those 
should prove insufficient, another 60,000 men 
were on occupation and raiding duty along the 
Atlantic seaboard; some could be in Washington 
in a few days, the rest in a matter of weeks. With 


so many troops easily available, plus the militia 
of Pennsylvania and New York (which would 
provide the bulk of the 100,000 requested by 
Lincoln), there would have been no need to 
resort to mass transfers from the west. 

Nor was the Union high command prone to 
make a panicked decision for such a withdraw¬ 
al. The three main decision makers — Abraham 
Lincoln, Secretary of War Edwin Stanton, and 
General-in-Chief Henry Halleck — had demon¬ 
strated a wide view of the war and were not 
inclined let a single reverse ruin the entire 
Federal campaign plan. For example, during 
Stonewall Jackson's Valley campaign of 1862, 
Lincoln's reported "panic" at the threat to 


On to Richmond! 


Many Union generals were criticized for focusing 
too much on the capture of cities and not enough on 
destruction of Confederate armies. But there were good 
reasons to do so: capture of a major city would lower 
morale and damage the Confederacy's ability to sup¬ 
port its armies. 

Civilian morale is critical to the war effort of any 
republic, and one measure of that war effort is the abili¬ 
ty of the nation to protect its civilans. Loss of a city was 
proof of that inability. Sooner or later, as more cities are 
lost, the people will lose faith in the war. Just as the 
Union rightly concerned itself with the presitge and 
morale effects of the loss of Washington, so the Con¬ 
federacy worried about he effects of losing Richmond, 
Chattanooga, Charleston and Atlanta. The nearly 
simultaneous loss of Nashville, Memphis and New 
Orleans in 1862 had fomented a serious political crisis 
at the time. 

The loss of those cities also represented a huge loss 
to the Confederate economy, particularly in iron pro¬ 
duction. Western and central Tennessee, lost at the 
same time, had been one of the South's largest hog and 
horse producing areas. This loss became more grievous 
when hog cholera wiped out about one-third of all 
those animals in the South in 1862. 

The cities threatened directly in the spring of 1863 
were also key economic points. In Richmond, the 
Tredegar Iron Works alone represented virtually the 
entire Southern capacity for producing railroads tracks 
and steel plate for ironclads, plus a large portion of its 
cannon production. Chattanooga protected the only 
Confederate source of copper, and was one of the key 
meat-packing centers for the armies. This last may ap¬ 
pear mundane, but uncounted thousands of pounds of 
scarce meat rotted due to improper packing and curing, 
and the situation only worsened after Chattanooga fell. 


It is true no Confederate army ever lost a battle due 
to the immediate lack of weapons, ammunition or food, 
but this is too narrow a reading. Logistics is the art of 
the possible; many tasks were not undertaken in the 
first place because the logistic support was not avail¬ 
able. 

Lee had wanted to start an offensive early in the 
spring, before Hooker launched his down at Chancel- 
lorsville. He could not because his army, dependent on 
a single railline, was literally living day-to-day. It was 
impossible to give the troops even a few days' rations 
to enable them to march away from their suppy base. 
Even Jackson's famous flank march at Chancellorsville 
was made possible only by the simple expedient of not 
feeding his men, in some cases for two days. In compar¬ 
ison, when Hooker opened his Chancellorsville cam¬ 
paign, his men had eight days' rations in their packs, 
with more in the accompanying wagon train, while 
Grant's army crossed the Mississippi with a 30-day 
supply of hardtack. 

Lee said on many occasions the feeding of his army 
caused him more anxiety than any other problem. The 
march into Pennsylvania offered at least the prospect of 
eating on the march, impossible in the wasted regions of 
northern Virginia. Not once during the campaign, until 
trapped at Falling Waters after Gettysburg, did Lee 
express concern over food. In fact, the Confederates may 
have suffered a surfeit — part of the sluggishness of 
Lee's army at the battle could have been from the effects 
of shrunken stomachs dealing with a suddenly rich diet. 

The lack of any supply reserves also contributed to 
poor positioning of Confederate armies. Longstreet's 
divisions, which could have made Chancellorsville a 
decisive Confederate victory instead of just a Union 
repulse, was off in southeastern Virginia collecting 
food. In Tennessee, Bragg would be outflanked on his 
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Washington was in fact a well-conceived 
attempt to trap and destroy Jackson. 

If conditions deteriorated so far that trans¬ 
fers from the west became necessary. Grant's 
men would be the last to go — Lincoln knew the 
value of Vicksburg, with or without Pember¬ 
ton's army. Davis and Seddon both felt Grant 
could be defeated only by direct attack — he 
was too stubborn to be pulled off any other way 

Intervention 

The possibility of Anglo-French interven¬ 
tion had been present from the beginning of the 
war. Both nations had reasons to want the 
United States sundered. The adventurous 


Napoleon III wanted freedom for his Mexican 
adventure. Britain would be happy to see the 
demise of a potential economic and maritime 
rival, and an end to the threats against Canada 
(the near war over the Washington Territory had 
been history for less than a decade). Both want¬ 
ed cheaper southern cotton, easier once the 
South was freed from the high tariffs demanded 
by fledgling Yankee industries. 

But there was much to lose from interven¬ 
tion, too, especially for the British. It was recog¬ 
nized by all parties that open intervention 
would lead to war with the United States. 
Regardless of the outcome, the war would be an 
added burden to a British Empire that had only 


right in late June; his army had sidled to the left to be in 
better foraging country. Both Bragg and Johnston rec¬ 
ognized the weakness but had no alternative solutions. 

Providing food for the armies was not the only 
problem. A shortage of wagons, horses and fodder 
made it difficult for the armies to operate far from their 
railheads. One of Johnston's chief complaints in orga¬ 
nizing the relief of Vicksburg was a shortage of trans¬ 
port. This is frequently put down to his over-caution, 
but the wagons were needed to carry food, fodder and 
ammunition. They were also indispensible for carrying 
the fruits of foraging expeditions necessary in active 
operations. Even Lee's light-marching army had a 
wagon train that stretched 60 miles on the march, but 
that still could carry only enough ammunition for four 
days' fighting. 

Weapons and ammunition generally were a Con¬ 
federate success story in that no Confederate ever 
retreated off a battlefield for lack of guns or ammo. 
Lee's retreat from Gettysburg was motivated at least in 
part by the shortage of artillery ammunition, but that 
was because of the lack of transport rather than the lack 
of shells. One of the reasons for the overall armaments 
success was weapons and materials for ammunition 
were given a high priority on blockade runners, to the 
detriment of other types of supplies. 

While Southern industry and blockade running 
provided sufficient armaments, and food was produced 
in barely adequate supplies, nothing could be done 
about the lack of raillines, locomotives or rolling stock. 

The biggest problem was the layout of the rail net. 
The ante bellum Southern economy had been organized 
primarily for export from coastal and river ports, not 
internal distribution. The only direct, long-distance line 
in the Confederacy had connected Richmond to 
Memphis via Chattanooga. Elsewhere the lines met in 
certain cities, but not directly as they were owned by 
independent rail companies and used several different 


gauges of track. The two most critical gaps in the net 
were in Alabama between Selma and Montgomery, and 
south of Richmond between Danville and Raleigh. The 
Danville gap was closed late in the war, but only by 
tearing up track from less used spur lines. No other 
major construction, and little repair, was done during 
the war due to the shortage of labor and track. 

The haphazard nature of the lines contributed to 
inefficiencies in supplying the armies. For example, 
Lee's army had been allocated all supplies drawn fom 
central and eastern Tennessee, where Bragg's army was 
actually located, while Bragg had to draw supplies 
from Alabama and Georgia. The rail connections from 
those places to Lee's army were too convoluted to allow 
rapid shipment. 

The net was also dependent of a few vital junctions. 
The loss of Corinth in 1862 severed the only direct link 
between the Mississippi Valley and the rest of the east¬ 
ern Confederacy — two lines met at Mobile, but were 
separated by the bay, so required a ferry connection. 
Johnston's army thus had no rail communications to 
Tennessee and Georgia, slowing the transfer of troops 
beween him and Bragg. 

The most important target in 1863 was Chattanooga. 
Its loss would sever the only direct line between Rich¬ 
mond and the heartland around Atlanta-Macon-Mont- 
gomery, and would cut off most of the South from salt, 
the only Confederate source being at Abingdon, Vir¬ 
ginia. It would also make transfer of troops between the 
theaters much more difficult. Longstreet's movement to 
reinforce Bragg prior to Chickamauga was slower and 
more spread out than it would have been a few months 
earlier; some of his troops and much of his artillery did 
not arrive in time for the battle, where once again just a 
few more men might have made a world of difference. 

If defeating Confederate armies made possible the 
capture of Southern cities, the capture of the cities made 
defeat of the armies easier. 
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Legalities 

If the British were unsure about the legality of secession, 
Americans were downright confused. The exact nature of 
the nation and the federal system had been the subject of 
significant debate in the decades preceding the Civil War. 

In 1830, South Carolina threatened secession, going so 
far as to call for a state convention. Andrew Jackson threat¬ 
ened the use of federal troops, and the Carolinians backed 
down. But Jackson's own vice-president, Calhoun, thought 
states had a right to secede. Secession had been broached in 
New England during the Mexican War, where there was 
much popular oppostion to a war seen as western and 
southern (and slave) expansionism gone mad. The compro¬ 
mises of 1820 and 1850 were passed because they were seen 
as the only alternative to a split. (Recently, both Nevada and 
Alaska have considered the possibility over outrage at 
Washingtonian "interference" in state affairs.) 

Anti-secessionists argued that once a state joined the 
Union, it became an inseparable part of the whole. There 
wre certainly cultural, economic and social ties making the 
states a single nation in that sense. Pro-secessionists claim 
the states exist as soverign entities that voluntaily entered 
the union and may voluntarily leave it. 

Legally, the pro-secessionists have the better argument. 
The Constitution, the basis of American government, was 
created by the states on behalf of the people. The document 
was revolutionary in that it specified the powers granted to 
the government by the people, not the rights granted to the 
people by the government. The assumption was the people 
were the font of all rights and powers, not the government. 
To emphasize that point, the Tenth Amendment (part of the 
Bill of Rights) reserves to the states or the people all powers 
not specifically granted the federal government. 

The Constitution makes no mention of separation of a 
state from the union one way or another. Nor does it specify 
the Union is a permanent body — this was no idle omission; 
several states, among them New York and Virginia, insisted 
on it before ratification. 

The secessionists also had the example of the Declar¬ 
ation of Independence, which defined the nature and source 
of the rights of a people to separate themselves from a gov¬ 
ernment in which they felt they had no voice. Each of the 
seceding states held some form of convention or election to 
decide on withdrawal. Thus it was obviously the will of the 
people and their state governments that secession should 
take place. . 

Amazingly, the legal issue was never resolved. After the 
Civil War, with the government dominated by "Union" men 
and compromise no longer necessary, laws were passed that 
would have been impossible a decade earlier. Despite this 
concentration of power, no Confederates were tried for trea¬ 
son, nor was a single law passed or judicial decision made 
outlawing secession. To this day, the only "precedent" 
against separation is a bloody four year war. 



Ulysses S. Grant was the only Civil War general to 
force an entire enemy army to lay down its arms, and 
he did it three times. 


just put down the Sepoy Mutiny in India, and 
was engaged in ongoing wars in southeast Asia 
and China. Europe was also a powderkeg, with 
Austria and Prussia clearly on the path to war, 
trouble brewing again between Russia and the 
Ottomans, Poland about to be eliminated again, 
and France meddled in both Germany and Italy. 
Worse for the British, her huge merchant fleet 
would be put at risk of Yankee privateers — a 
favorite American tactic — Canada would come 
under attack, and British trade with the US 
would be slowed or halted. 

To justify that cost, there had to be a com¬ 
pelling reason — legal or economic — to inter¬ 
vene. 

The Legal Basis: Recognition 

The legal basis for intervention would be to 
stop a war of aggression. This had been the 
cause of the Crimean War, which started as 
Anglo-French mediation between Russia and the 
Ottoman Empire. To define the Northern war 
effort as aggression, it was first necessary to rec¬ 
ognize the South as a sovereign nation; sup¬ 
pressing a revolt within the United States was a 
justifiable war and therefore not liable to media¬ 
tion. But the British were cautious about granti¬ 
ng recognition, having been victimized by such 
foreign help for the 13 American colonies in the 
previous century — a point not lost on British 
observers of what some Confederates were call¬ 
ing the Second American Revolution. 

Legal niceties notwithstanding, the fatal 
blow to any chance of British recognition was 
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entirely misplaced. One-seventh of England's 
population worked in the cloth trades, which 
accounted for 10% of England's GNP and nearly 
half her exports. Eighty percent of the cloth was 
made of American cotton. France's industry was 
smaller, but produced higher quality (and there¬ 
fore more expensive) goods and also accounted 
for a large portion of her export trade. 

King Cotton failed for three reasons. First, 
the French and British had substantial stocks of 
cotton and finished goods from the bumper 
crops of the pre-war years. By the time those 
stocks ran low, a small supply was available 


The Blockade 


Joseph Hooker was a skillful general and administra¬ 
tor, but his entire career was unhinged by his failure 
of nerve at Chancellorsville. 

the fact it was considered unnecessary. Most 
men in Parliament, including the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Palmerston, and the Foreign Secretary, Rus¬ 
sell, considered separation an accomplished fact. 
All that had to happen was for the North to 
accept Southern independence; with separation 
achieved, formal recognition became a simple 
formality. But as long as the North refused to 
accept the separation and continued to refer to 
the southerners as US citizens, any British recog¬ 
nition would be viewed as interference in inter¬ 
nal affairs, illegal under her international law 
and a bad precedent for her Empire. 

Thus it was not simply a question of the 
South winning a battle or two to convince 
England she could defend herself; she had to 
convince the North that further fighting was 
pointless. Southern independence could be 
"firmly and permanently established" only by 
convincing the North to stop fighting. In Queen 
Victoria's 1863 address to Parliament (the equiv¬ 
alent of the State of the Union address, and writ¬ 
ten for her by the Palmerston government), she 
stated no attempt had been made to mediate the 
war because "there was no prospect of success." 

The Economic Basis: King Cotton 

Many Southerners pinned their hopes for 
intervention on the need of British and French 
cloth industries for cotton. These hopes were not 


A second, lesser form of intervention sought by the 
South and considered by the British was the breaking of the 
Union blockade. Though short of genuine intervention, it 
would at least enable the South to trade cotton for war 
materials. 

One of Lincoln's first acts after secession was to declare 
an embargo of trade through Southern ports. The embargo 
made any ship entering or leaving an affected port subject 
to seizure. The British ships carrying most of the goods 
were unwilling to take such a risk, and trade dried up. 

The authority for the embargo was the patently absurd 
argument that US customs fees could not be collected in 
those ports, but it meant Lincoln did not actually have to 
use the word 'blockade.' This was an important point for 
him for two reasons. First, calling it a blockade would have 
implied the South was an independent nation. Second, the 
Union effort would have run afoul of international law, and 
therefore of Britain. 

As a mercantilist nation, Britain had great interest in the 
methods used by any nation to prevent free trade. The 
Declaration of Paris, at that time the latest international 
agreement on the subject, outlawed "paper blockades," 
those with too little muscle to make them effective. (The 
United States had never signed the declaration because it 
also outlawed privateering.) 

There is no doubt early Union efforts were inadequate 
— barely 10% of blockade runners were caught in 1861. But 
no blockade could be 100% effective, and the dividing line 
between real and paper blockades was vague. Britain made 
extensive use of blockades herself, so hesitated to create the 
precedent of simply declaring one illegal. 

The British insisted the embargo was an actual block¬ 
ade, and did protest its ineffectiveness, but what they really 
wanted was for the North to make it better so they would 
have a better excuse to honor it. As long as there was an 
apparent danger of capture around Southern ports, the 
British treated the the blockade as effective and therefore 
legal. 
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from Union-occupied areas of the South. Brazil, 
China, Egypt and India were also producing 
larger crops. There was substantial economic 
pain from the loss of Southern cotton, but by late 
1862 it was bearable. 

Second, by the mid-1860's the rise of indus¬ 
try in Britain had pulled workers and capital out 
of farming, so Britain was now dependent on 
the importation of food. Much of the imported 
wheat came from the plains states of the Ohio 
and upper Mississippi valleys. Britain needed 
the wheat at least as much as the cotton, and 
had to chose one or the other. 

Third, though the war hurt one part of the 
British economy, British arms merchants were 
raking in huge profits by selling arms and 
equipment to both sides. The North bought 
clothing and weapons, the South virtually 
everything from meat to ironclad warships. This 
trade undermined the power of cotton in anoth¬ 
er way, as the South could pay for the necessi¬ 
ties of war only by selling cotton, which just 
increased the supply available in Britain. 

The Failure of Confederate 
Strategy — Part I 

On 15 May, Lee went to Richmond to press 
for leave to take his army north. Despite their 
earlier resolution, both Davis and Seddon sided 
with Lee. In fact, only one member of the cabinet 
still favored sending troops to Vicksburg. He 
was able to reconvene the meeting the next day, 
but the result was the same. 

Exactly why Davis and Seddon allowed 
themselves to be convinced is unclear. It may be 
simply that Davis was in awe of Lee; it was hard 
to argue with the only successful army comman¬ 
der in the South coming off the seemingly 
impossible victory over Hooker. Or it may be he 
just did not see the situation in Mississippi as 
sufficiently desperate. In any event, Lee left to 
begin his preparations. 

But the day the conference broke up. Grant 
defeated Pemberton at Champion's Hill, and 
three days later made his first assault on 
Vicksburg itself. Now it was not just a case of 
reinforcing Pemberton against the potential 
threat; he was besieged and disaster loomed. 

Joe Johnston started assembling a new army 
at Jackson, Mississippi. Joined by a division that 
escaped Grant's net and by some troops from 
Beauregard, he still had too few men to serious¬ 
ly challenge Grant. Any further reinforcement 
would have to come from Virginia. Lee was not 
irretrievably committed to his offensive — the 


William S. Rosecrans was an excellent planer and strategist, 
but became unhinged in the crises of combat. 


Aggressive and pragmatic, Braxton Bragg was undone by constant 
feuding with his chief subordinates. The leadership ivars crippled the 
Army of Tennessee during its long hiatus in the spring of 1863, and 
would do so again after the victory at Chickamauga. 
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John C. Pemberton, a transplanted northerner, was 
held in high regard only by Davis. He was out of 
place commanding an army in the field. 

first major movement would not be made until 
10 June — yet not only were no troops sent, but 
there was no serious proposal to do so. Davis 
apparently refused to consider changing plans 
despite the changed circumstances. Pemberton 
was doomed by the inactivity. 

The Failure of Confederate 
Strategy — Part II 

Though Davis had authorized Lee's inva¬ 
sion, and was willing to incur the risks involved, 
he did nothing to strengthen the army or to pro¬ 
vide supporting moves to draw Union attention. 
In Mississippi, Johnston would eventually col¬ 
lect 25,000 men, far too few to break Grant's grip 
on Vicksburg, far too many to simply observe 
him — Grant's army was as tied to the fortress 
as Pemberton's army inside. Those troops might 
have made all the difference in the coming fight 
for Chattanooga, or in support of Lee. 

Nor was manpower the only thing wasted. 
One of the most intriguing possibilities of the 
Gettysburg campaign was a suggestion made by 
Lee as he approached the Potomac. He proposed 
bringing Beauregard, with troops from along the 
coast, north to the Rappahannock. From there, 
they would noisily prepare for an "advance" on 
Washington. 



Joseph E. Johnston was beloved of his troops and was a skillful gener¬ 
al, but he lacked two critical qualities for success: a killer instinct and 
the support of Jefferson Davis. 


The troops were to be drawn from the gar¬ 
risons in North Carolina and Richmond, not 
under serious threat at the time (Lee was 
unaware of Dix's campaign when he wrote). 
They were second-line troops, but it would be 
days or weeks before the Union command could 
discover that. Meanwhile, Beauregard's prestige 
would lend the threat credence. If no troops 
were available, then Beauregard could come 
alone and create the rumor of an army. 

The threat would ultimately be exposed, but 
even a few days of uncertainty in Union lines 
would be a great help to Lee. During the 
Gettysburg campaign, more than 15,000 Union 
troops were forwarded from the Washington- 
Baltimore area to the army of the Potomac in 
time to participate in the battle. This was almost 
exactly the difference in number between the 
forces engaged. Had some kind of threat materi¬ 
alized from the south, it is unlikely the troops 
would have been released. 

Unfortunately for the Confederates, Lee 
only made the suggestion on 23 June, as he was 
preparing to cross the Potomac. It did not reach 
Richmond until the 28th, far too late to be imple¬ 
mented. Richmond also had more immediate 
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THE GETTYSBURG. 
CAMPAIGN 



Annapolis. 


| 9 June — Battle of Brandy Station: Federal cavalry 
attempts to determine the location of Lee's main body, 
then at Culpeper C.H. The battle is a draw, but the 
Union learns at least one Confederate corps is nearby. 

2 10 June — Ewell's Corps leaves Culpeper for the 
Shenandoah. Three days later, the Union army com¬ 
mences moving north, while the rest of Lee's army fol¬ 
lows Ewell 

3 14 June — Second Winchester: Ewell's corps over¬ 
whelms a Union division, ca pturing more than 3,000 
men in a running fight. Lincoln calls for 100,000 mili¬ 
tia in Ohio, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

• 17-21 June — Opposing cavalry clashes in the 
Loudoun Valley, each seeking information about the 
other army. Neither succeeds, but the Confederate 
army is spotted by Union troops at Harper's Ferry. 

5 22 June — The Confederates began crossing the 
Potomac. 


'°Qr ' ' 
Port Royal* 












concern. The proposal's arrival coincided with a 
threat to Richmond (see article on page 33), and 
with the start of Rosecrans' long awaited push 
on Chattanooga. The proposal was made by Lee 
solely as an aid to his department, not in the 
context of a Confederate strategy. 

The Campaign 

Nevertheless, the invasion started well. 
After moving into the Shenandoah Valley and 
winning a minor victory there, Lee paused until 
he was sure the Army of the Potomac was fol¬ 
lowing him rather than moving on Richmond. 
After crossing the Potomac, the armies groped 
for each other for a week until the road net 
pulled them to Gettysburg. Though Lee had not 
wanted to fight a battle, he accepted the chal¬ 
lenge and fought to win. The Confederates suf¬ 
fered from poor coordination between the high¬ 
er commanders, but still came within a hair's 
breadth of victory. 

Despite the failure, Lee's army was not in 
any immediate danger. The new Union com¬ 
mander, Meade, showed no more aggressive¬ 
ness than had Hooker. But ammunition was low 
and there were many wounded, so Lee would 
not risk staying in the North any longer. Three 
weeks later, the two armies were back where 
they had started. 

On the surface, Lee achieved at least part of 
what he wanted. He had drawn the Union army 
out of Virginia, though not long enough to get in 
a harvest. He had lost more than 20,000 men, but 
the Federals had been hurt too and were unable 
to mount another serious effort against 
Richmond until the following spring. He had 
fed his troops — and well — in Pennsylvania, 
and had brought back thousands of horses for 
his artillery and trains, though his troops had 


actually worn out more shoes than they "for¬ 
aged." The stalemate in Virginia held. 

However, the campaign was a disaster for 
the South before it ever began. By allowing Lee 
to use so great a portion of Confederate resour¬ 
ces to pursue a purely local objective, the South¬ 
ern high command contributed to the defeat of 
the other armies. By the end of July, Vicksburg 
was lost with a field army, Chattanooga had fall¬ 
en, and Atlanta was threatened. The disaster 
was caused by the inability of the Southern lead¬ 
ership to form and follow a coherent plan for the 
defense of the nation as a whole. © 
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6 25 June — The Union army crosses the Potomac, con¬ 
centrating at Frederick and Middletown. Without 
Stuart, oft on his "ride," Lee is unaware of enemy 
movements. 

26 June — Early's Confederate division disperses a 
_ militia regiment in Gettysburg. 

28 June — Confederate divisions reach Carlisle and 
York and begin preparing to cross the Susauehanna. 

9 ! 28 June — Informed by a scout the Federals are in 
Frederick, Lee orders his army to concentrate at 
Cashtown. 

10 29 June — The Union army, now under Meade, con¬ 
centrates along Pipe Creek. 

1 1 30 June — Confederate infantry clashes with Union 
cavalry. 

1 July — The Confederates win the race to bat¬ 
tle. Outnumbered three-to-two, two Union corps 
are smashed but not destroyed or driven off. 


2 July — Confederate attacks on both Union 
flanks gain initial success, but are held at the 
last minute by Union reserves. 

3 July — Following a prolonged bombardment, 
12,000 Confederate infantrymen are hurled 
against the Union center. 60% of the attackers 
are killed, wounded or captured. 

4 July — Lee awaits an attack that never comes. 
The Union army has lost 23,000 men, the 
Confederates more than 20,000. Burdened with 
thousands of wounded and low on ammunition, 
the Confederates retreat that night. 

12 7-13 July — Unable to cross the rain- swollen 

Potomac and low on supplies, Lee is pinned at Falling 
Waters, but Meade refuses to attack. 

14 July — The Confederates recross the 
Potomac, followed by the Union army three 
days later. 
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The Quest for 
Annihilation 

by Chris Perello 


Abraham Lincoln excepted, every major mil¬ 
itary decision maker on both sides had been 
schooled at West Point in the 30-odd years 
before the Civil War. That education necessarily 
stressed the campaigns of Napoleon, and in par¬ 
ticular Napoleon as interpreted by Jomini. The 
crux of Jomini's writing was that a campaign 
should be carefully planned to follow a line of 
points to deliver the army onto a battlefield in 
such a way a crushing victory would be achieved 

— many of the Napoleonic campaigns were 
decided by a single battle. Most of these decision 
makers had fought in the Mexican War, where 
United States forces time and again achieved just 
that kind of victory, smashing Mexican army 
after Mexican army. During the Civil War, gener¬ 
als on both sides planned elaborate movements 

— Jomini's writings are often called "geometric" 
—which almost invariably resulted in a large 
battle. Yet with a few notable exceptions, crush¬ 
ing victories eluded Civil War armies. 

This lack of decisiveness is generally ascrib¬ 
ed to the advent of the rifled musket and other 
"modern" weapons, thus changing the nature of 
the battlefield. Technological changes did have 
an impact, but they were only one of many fac¬ 
tors subduing battle results. 

The Armies 

The most important difference between the 
armies of Napoleon and those of Lee and Grant 
was the latter were composed mostly of ama¬ 
teurs. Even the hastily raised French Revolution¬ 
ary armies had a solid core of professional offi¬ 
cers, NCOs and enlisted men. On both sides in 
the Civil War, there were just over 1,000 trained 
officers, and few of them had ever commanded 
more than a company at one time. These men 
were quickly swamped by the masses of eager 
but inexperienced volunteers. (The 15,000 or so 
enlisted men of the United States army were not 
used to train the volunteers — they remained in 
their own units, most of which stayed on the 
frontier.) Volunteer officers were promoted on 


the basis of educational or even political success, 
but their training consisted only of what they 
could learn from manuals. Even masses of intel¬ 
ligent but untrained officers were less effective 
than a few trained soldiers. A Civil War regi¬ 
ment had a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, 
and three officers in each of its 10 companies. 
The average regiment of 300-400 men had 33 
officers (not allowing for casualties), while a 
contemporary European company of 250 men 
would have six. 

The individual soldiers eventually learned 
the basic combat drills, and larger units learned 
to plan and execute rapid marches. But at no 
level did the armies learn to maneuver under 
fire — once in shooting range, they tended to 
either shoot or charge forward. Actual move¬ 
ment on the battlefield was sluggish, so the pur¬ 
suits and rapid maneuver crucial to decisive vic¬ 
tories were rare. 

Another critical difference from Napoleonic 
armies was the similarity of Union and Confed¬ 
erate armies in training, doctrine, weapons, and 
style. For most of the French Revolutionary- 
Napoleonic period, the French armies used a 
distinctly different battle style than their oppo¬ 
nents. This systemic difference played a large 
part is some battles, notably the crushing of the 
Prussians at Jena-Auerstadt in 1806. 

Napoleonic armies also fought on behalf of 
monarchs. The monarch himself often com¬ 
manded, or at least accompanied, the army into 
the field. A defeat of that army involved the 
monarch immediately and personally in the 
defeat. Both American nations were republics, 
so the government of the nation was not directly 
involved. 

The Country 

The sheer size of North America also played 
a part. After a Napoleonic battle, the losing 
army would generally retreat. The small size of 
the nations involved meant even a short retreat 
would uncover some vital point within it. The 
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Confederacy covered a much larger area. For 
example, Bragg's retreat after Stones' River only 
took him to the next ridge line in southeastern 
Tennessee; Napoleon's retreat after Waterloo 
was just a little longer, but took him across 
northern France to the gates of his own capital. 

...the heaviest musketry / ever 
heard... 

One of the most persistent explanations for 
the sudden demise of the decisive battle was the 
general use of the percussion cap and rifled 
musket. Napoleonic armies had used smooth¬ 
bore muskets fired with flintlocks. Accuracy was 
poor at any range, and the killing power of the 
musket fell off rapidly over 100 yards. The rifled 
musket was accurate at a quarter-mile and 
could kill at that distance. The argument holds 
because of the greater accuracy and range, the 
foot soldier came to dominate cavalry and 
artillery, and the defense to dominate the attack. 
With the attacking power of armies thus limited, 
the offensive could not longer gain a decisive 
result over the attack. 

But though the rifled musket was an im¬ 
provement, it was by no means revolutionary. 
The weapon was still a muzzle-loader, so the 
infantryman had to stand to load it and still took 
15 to 20 seconds to do so. He thus still had to 
fight in a long line of his fellows to generate the 
volume of firepower needed to be effective. 



There had been no major improvement in 
gunpowder, so the rifled musket also produced 
a heavy cloud of white smoke with each dis¬ 
charge. After one or two volleys, a unit's visibili¬ 
ty would be reduced. 

A third drawback common to both musket 
types was the high rate of misfires. A misfire 


The Minie Ball 


The problem with the smoothbore musket was 
not any inherent inaccuracy of the weapon itself so 
much as the inaccuracy of the ammunition. The mus¬ 
ket had to be loaded from the muzzle end. To get the 
ball all the way down the barrel quickly (and a high 
rate of fire was critical to combat effectiveness), it was 
necessary to make it smaller than the inner diameter 
of the barrel. 

The problem with making the ball smaller was it 
created windage, a space between the barrel wall and 
the ball. Windage allowed some of the propellant gas 
to escape past the ball, thus reducing the power 
applied to the ball. This not only decreased maximum 
range, but reduced the killing power at all ranges. The 
windage also allowed the ball to bounce around in the 
barrel; when it left the muzzle, it would go in the 
direction of the last bounce. 

These problems were avoided in early rifled mus¬ 
kets by using a leather patch around the ball. The 


leather made a tight fit between ball and barrel, reduc¬ 
ing windage to a minimum. It also enabled the ball to 
pick up the rifling, grooves inside the barrel that 
impart a twist to the ball. The combination of reduced 
windage and rifling gave the ball greater range, accu¬ 
racy and killing power. The cost was a slower rate of 
fire. The tight fit required main force to get the ball 
down the barrel, to the extent that riflemen were 
issued a mallet to pound the ramrod. 

In the 1850's several designer's were working on 
the problem. Among them was a French army captain, 
Claude Minie, whose name became the generic for the 
new ammunition. His solution was a conical bullet 
with ridges to grip the rifling. The bullet was slightly 
smaller than the barrel, but had a small recess at the 
base with a cup in it. When the musket was fired, the 
expanding gas pushed the cup into the recess, forcing 
the bullet walls out to the barrel and causing the bul¬ 
let to pick up the rifling. 
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temporarily disabled the musket as it had to be 
painstakingly unloaded and reloaded. It was 
more likely the soldier would not even be aware 
the misfire had occurred and would load a sec¬ 
ond round on top of the first. The flintlock had a 
misfire rate as high as 50% under combat condi¬ 
tions, meaning a unit would be effectively 
unable to fire after three or four volleys. The 
percussion cap dropped the rate to "only" 
15-20%, but even so a few volleys would severe¬ 
ly reduce a unit's firepower. (After Gettysburg, 
one quarter of the 27,000 muskets retrieved from 
the field had multiple charges in them.) 

An individual rifleman could shoot at ene¬ 
mies at a quarter mile or more with a reasonable 
expectation of success, but for a larger unit it 
still made sense to reserve fire until the enemy 
had closed the range. Most Civil War infantry 
combat took place in the same 75-150 yard 
ranges common in the Napoleonic wars. 

Still, the rifled musket was an improvement. 
Increased infantry and artillery firepower re¬ 
quired changes in infantry tactics. By the end of 
the 18th century, the line formation was accepted 
as the primary and best formation for infantry 
(see Command #24, page 68), and this did not 
change. Formations became even looser and 
made greater use of skirmishers. The French 
Zouaves, North African light infantry, created a 
new drill based on faster movement. This was 
much admired in America and was copied in 
most of the drill manuals in use during the war. 
The idea of greater speed was to get the infantry 
through the danger zone and into close contact 
more quickly, thereby reducing casualties. 

Musket fire accounted for virtually all 
infantry combat — bayonet casualties were 
almost unknown. Even at pointblank range, 
such as on opposite sides of breastworks at 
Spotsylvania, the adversaries would load and 
shoot rather than use cold steel. "Bayonet" 
charges would succeed or fail before the oppos¬ 
ing lines came to actual blows, as the morale of 
one side or the other gave way under the threat 
of such combat. 

Generally infantry combat took place 
between opposing lines at the medium distance 
described above. After one or. two volleys, firing 
would be done individually. Depending on the 
quality of the units and the range, such firefights 
could be sanguinary or surprisingly harmless. 

For example, the famous Little Round Top 
action between the 20th Maine (380 men) and 
15th Alabama (400 men) lasted nearly 90 minutes. 
The rate of fire was only one shot per man per 
90 seconds, 250-300 rounds per minute per regi¬ 


ment, to inflict about one-and-one-half casual¬ 
ties per minute (a total of 30% for the whole 
action). There were surges and ebbs in the 
action, but the pace of combat was quite slow. In 
contrast, part of the 26th North Carolina (420 
men) fought the 151st Pennsylvania (470 men) for 
about 40 minutes at a range of less than 20 yards 
on McPherson's Ridge on 1 July. Each unit in 
that fight suffered more than 70% casualties, an 
average of more than eight men per minute. 

Movement by either side was unlikely 
unless one side gave way or fresh troops entered 
the action. The latter were particularly effective 
if they could be brought to bear on a flank, 
always a weak point for linear formations. 

Columns were occasionally used, but like 
those in the Napoleonic wars, these columns 
were not intended to substitute brute force for 
firepower. The purpose was to allow a large 
mass of troops to move quickly over a given 
piece of ground. One of the most famous, and 
one of the most successful, was the large column 
used at Spotsylvania in 1864. There the regi¬ 
ments formed lines, but were placed one behind 
the other. After the lead regiment broke through 
the Confederate line, it wheeled to protect the 
column's flank. The second regiment did the 
same on the other flank, while the remainder 
continued the attack. The column did allow for 
better control, but if the initial assault failed, the 
following regiments had difficulty deploying 
and were still liable to suffer casualties. Columns 
were generally reserved for special situations, 
usually breaking into a fort or fieldwork. 

Other tactical experiments took place during 
the course of the war. Attempts were made to 
fight primarily with skirmishers in place of long 
lines. While skirmishers suffered far fewer casu¬ 
alties, they were unable to generate sufficient 
firepower to defeat a strong attack or to launch 
one themselves. Other commanders attempted 
to use "Indian" tactics — short rushes by one 
group while another group fired — but these 
inevitably ran into the control difficulties com¬ 
mon to all pre-radio combat. The new infantry 
weapons had brought about changes in infantry 
tactics, but these were a continuation of develop¬ 
ments from the Napoleonic wars rather than 
something entirely new, and there were more 
similarities than differences. 

"Damn the exe<ution, sir, it's the 
noise we want!" 

Another persistent conclusion about Civil 
War combat is that artillery had fallen from its 
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Napoleonic eminence; useful, even devastating, 
on defense, but almost useless for the aggres¬ 
sive tactics employed by Napoleon. Canister 
volleys could wreck an infantry unit in a matter 
of minutes, but canister could only be used at 
close range. The perception of artillery ineffec¬ 
tiveness is that at longer ranges it did relatively 
little damage, the rationale being the increased 
range of the infantry weapons forced the gun¬ 
ners to shoot from longer ranges, and the long 
range ammunition was less effective than canis¬ 
ter. Guns were seen by many soldiers as reassur¬ 
ing noisemakers. 

To be sure, the noise made by artillery con¬ 
tributed to the morale of nearby infantry. Even 
experienced commanders did not hesitate to 
resort to this kind of motivation. During the can¬ 
nonade preceding Pickett's Charge, most Union 
batteries weres ilent, conserving their ammuni¬ 
tion for the coming infantry attack. But Winfield 
Hancock, whose corps would face the main 
blow, ordered his batteries to return fire to 
encourage the infantry, who otherwise had no 
way to respond to the bombardment. 

But artillery actually had seen the greatest 
improvements of any arm in the decades pre¬ 
ceding the Civil War. Gun carriages were made 
lighter and stronger, allowing heavier tubes to 
be carried in each type of artillery. The tubes 
themselves used better metals and more precise 
production methods to generate more power 
and greater accuracy. With the concomitant 
improvement in ammunition, artillery was more 
powerful than ever. The famous "flying batter¬ 
ies" of the Mexican War, moving rapidly about 
the battlefields to shatter Mexican assaults, were 
the culmination of this development process. 

One reason artillery appeared less effective 
was the looser infantry formations made for 
fewer instances of several men being shattered 
by a single cannonball. But the major problems 
faced by artillery firing were terrain and organi¬ 
zation. The forested and rough nature of most 
battlefields made it difficult to find the physical 
space to form the massed batteries needed for 
effective bombardments, and broke up long 
range fire. Batteries fought individually and 
were therefore unable to generate more than 
local impact. 

This problem could have been overcome in 
all but the worst terrain had the organizational 
problems been solved. A fundamental short¬ 
coming of the organization of both armies was 
placing individual artillery batteries in each 
infantry brigade. Since the guns boosted both 
firepower and morale, the brigade commanders 


were loath to give them up. Still, in most armies 
the batteries were eventually formed into 
groups of three to five batteries and assigned to 
higher commands. However, this official organi¬ 
zation often broke down on the field, as even the 
larger groups were commanded only by majors 
or captains — any passing infantry brigadier 
general or colonel could commandeer individual 
batteries for his own use. 

When organized and used properly, massed 
artillery could have a significant impact on the 
course of a battle. 

One of the most famous examples occurred 
at Stones River (2 January 1863). A Confederate 
division had struck suddenly at a weakly de¬ 
fended portion of the Federal line, driving it in 
and threatening the army's flank. 

An artillery captain, Mendenhall, under the 
direct authority of his corps commander, collect¬ 
ed a huge battery of between 44 and 58 guns 
(depending on which account is to be believed) 
across the river from the jubilant Confederates. 
For 30 minutes the guns pounded their targets, 
after which Union infantry splashed across the 
creek in a counterattack. The Confederates broke 
and ran. All accounts agree the Union guns were 
the decisive factor. 

Artillery figured prominently at Chancel- 
lorsville as well. Stonewall Jackson's flank attack 
had been halted largely by masses of Union 
guns firing from Fairview and the Chancel- 
lorsville. The guns were sited on small rises, 
enabling them to see just over the low trees and 


Napoleon’s Offensive Artillery 

One of the reasons the offensive ability of Civil War 
artillery is so often slighted is the comparison with the 
aggressive use of artillery by Napoleon. But that aggressive¬ 
ness is exaggerated; there is only one example of genuine 
aggressivenss on a large scale. 

In 1807, at the Battle of Friedland, the commander of 
one corps' artillery, Senarmont, advanced his guns to with¬ 
in musket range (100-120 yards) of a Russian division and 
pounded them for nearly half an hour, killing or wounding 
nearly half the division, which then retreated. One of the 
reasons Senarmont was successful is he was fighting the 
Russians, the only major army in Europe still enamored of 
the bayonet and notoriously bad marksmen. 

There are no other examples on anything like this scale. 
In most cases, the French would establish a grand battery at 
a more traditional range (400-800 yards) and batter their 
enemies, relying on the greater weight and rate of fire of 
their artillery to do work not possible for other armies. 
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bombard Confederate troops before they came 
into infantry range. Later that same day, the 
Confederates took Fairview, placing their own 
massed battery of 30 guns there. These guns 
were the primary reason the Union troops 
pulled out of Chancellorsville and allowed the 
Confederate wings to link up. 

Artillery fire also caused the retreat of 
infantry at Gettysburg. On 1 July, Cutler's Union 
brigade guarded the line between Union posi¬ 
tions on McPherson's Ridge and Oak Hill. Cutler 
was forced to retire to Seminary ridge by the fire 
of the 16 guns of a Confederate artillery battalion. 

Another unassisted artillery victory, defen¬ 
sive but still at long range, took place at Spot¬ 
sylvania in 1864. A Union infantry attack had 
broken the Confederate line, but stopped to 
await reinforcements. The reinforcing division 
was forming a half-mile to the rear. They were 
engaged by 22 guns at that range. The fire was 
so destructive the division melted away after 
less than 30 minutes. 

Still more telling were artillery engagements 
that never took place. At Fredericksburg, 


Stonewall Jackson's troops had driven off a 
Federal attack. Ever the opportunist, Jackson 
planned to follow the retreating Federals with 
an attack of his own and drive them into the 
Rappahannock River. He called off his assault 
rather than face the mass of Union guns lined up 
on the far side of the river. Jackson was an 
artillerist himself (he had commanded a section 
of a flying battery in Mexico), so his perception 
of the power of artillery was certainly an 
informed one. 

While artillery was effecive firing on troops 
in the open, none of the projectiles possessed 
enough power to hurts targets in trenches or 
lying down (as the Union troops did on 
Cemetery Hill during the Confederate cannon¬ 
ade before Pickett's Charge). 

"Who ever saw a dead tavalry- 
man?" 

While artillery and infantry were becoming 
more powerful, mounted cavalry was not. The 
massed cavalry charges of the Napoleonic era 


Artillery Ammunition 


While cannon were getting lighter, stronger and 
more mobile, improvements had also been made in 
artillery ammunition since Napoleon's day. Most field 
artillery ammunition was now fixed, with the round 
and powder bag attached to a wooden sabot. This made 
loading and shooting the piece much faster. 

The ammunition came in four basic varieties. Three 
of the four relied on kinetic energy — the energy of a 
body in motion — to do its work. When a kinetic pro¬ 
jectile is fired, all the energy is carried in its mass — the 
heavier the projectile, the more power it carries. Over 
distance, wind resistance continually saps that energy. 


At some point, the projectile will carry too little power 
to do significant damage. 

The simplest and oldest projectile was round shot. 
This solid iron ball could plow through enemy infantry, 
cavalry or guns with ease. It was the heaviest round 
carried for each gun and therefore had the longest 
range. 

Canister (often incorrectly called "grapeshot") was 
a tin can filled with musket balls (or scrap iron, horse¬ 
shoes, nails, etc.). On firing, the can split and the can¬ 
non spewed forth a spray of deadly projectiles. Not all 
the slugs would fly straight because they were not truly 


Canister Spherical Case 

Cone of fire 
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were completely absent from the Civil War bat¬ 
tlefields. This was partly because charging cav¬ 
alry could be engaged at longer ranges by 
infantry and especially artillery. In the Austro- 
and Franco-Prussian wars of 1866 and 1870, 
modern weapons would play the swan song of 
the mounted charge, though not before an exor¬ 
bitant price in blood was paid. 

But the main reason for their absence from 
the Civil War was that cavalry charges had 
never been a major part of American wars. The 
heavily forested countryside offered few of the 
wide-open spaces needed for such charges. The 
American cavalry tradition was based on dra¬ 
goons, trained to fight both mounted and dis¬ 
mounted. The first two mounted regiments in 
the US Army were dragoons, and the next two 
were mounted infantry, who used the horse 
only for mobility. Only in the late 1850's were 
cavalry regiments raised, and they were also 
trained to fight dismounted. 

In the early part of the war, cavalry was not 
particularly effective in combat, mounted or dis¬ 
mounted. This was partly because a cavalryman 


took so long to train, having to master the horse 
in addition to the infantrymans skills. Another 
reason was the arming of cavalrymen with car¬ 
bines for dismounted fighting. The carbine was 
made shorter than a musket for ease of handling. 

The shorter barrel meant the bullet picked up 
less power from the propellant gas, resulting in 
shorter range and less hitting power at any 

The Evidence 

One of the primary pieces of evidence used to support 
artillery's lack of effectiveness is a Union medical study that 
found only 8% of all casualties had been caused by artillery. 
The study is flawed because it was tested only against 
wounded men, and no study was done to determine 
whether artillery was more or less likely to kill rather than 
wound. In addition, most casualties caused by artillery 
would have been caused by either spherical case or canister, 
both of which relied on musket balls to do the killing. The 
examining surgeon could not be certain of the source of a 
musket ball wound, but inevitably ascribed it to a musket. 


directed by the cannon barrel — windage with a 
vengeance. Canister therefore formed a cone expanding 
outward from the muzzle in every direction including 
up and down. Each slug itself could be deadly out to a 
quarter-mile, about the same as a bullet fired from a 
rifle, but the canister round as a whole lost effectiveness 
before that. Against infantry and cavalry at close range, 
canister was murderous. 

Shells — hollow shot filled with a bursting charge 
— had been around almost as long as solid shot. A 
shell was fired toward the enemy, ideally exploding 
above ground but near the target, and spraying the tar¬ 
get with shell fragments. The great advantage of shells 
was their power was contained in the exploding 
charge, so their velocity at the point of impact was 
unimportant. But early shells had not been effective 
because the shell walls had to be made thick, thus lim¬ 
iting the amount of bursting charge they carried. The 
fuzes were notoriously inaccurate, making it difficult to 
predict just where the shell would explode. By 1860, 
the fuzes were more accurate and shell walls, made of 
stronger materials, were thinner. Like rifled-musket 
power and accuracy, the change was incremental 
rather than revolutionary. 

The last major kind of field artillery ammunition 
was spherical case or shrapnel. This was a fuzed hollow 
ball filled with musket balls and a small bursting 
charge, sort of a cross between shell and canister. On 
firing, the shot held together until the fuze burned 


down. When the bursting charge went off, the shell was 
split, but only gently. The musket balls continued along 
the path taken by the shot, but formed a cone similar to 
canister. 

Case shot had been developed as a method of get¬ 
ting the killing power of canister out beyond normal 
canister range. The heavier shot would maintain more 
of its kinetic energy than the musket balls it carried. 
When the shot split, the energy was carried by the balls 
and were therefore still capable of doing damage. 

The drawback to it was its reliance on accurate fuz¬ 
ing. If the fuze burned down early, the shot would split 
too far from the target and the musket balls would lose 
too much of their power. If it burned down late, the 
balls would still be in a tight pattern and would not 
have as great an effect, though the effect on the unfortu¬ 
nate individual directly in the path would be substan¬ 
tial. 

No discussion of Civil War artillery is complete 
without some reference to rifled guns. Developed dur¬ 
ing the 1850's, these guns did for artillery what the 
rifled musket did for the infantry — increase range and 
accuracy. However, the spin imparted by the rifling 
reduced the effectiveness of the artillery's two best 
killers, canister and case. The force of the spin sprayed 
the balls over a wider area, dissipating the cone of 
impact more rapidly than a smoothbore. But when fir¬ 
ing shell, the range and accuracy of the rifled gun was 
superior to that of the smoothbore. 
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range. Cavalry was therefore neither equipped 
or trained to stand in line of battle. They partici¬ 
pated only by skirmishing or occasionally mak¬ 
ing mounted raids on enemy trains. 

Cavalry retained its usefulness off the battle¬ 
field. Its mobility made it vital for scouting, 
reconnaissance, and screening. The Con¬ 
federates enjoyed the early advantage in these 
tasks not so much because of superior horse¬ 
manship as superior organization. From the 
beginning of the war. Confederate cavalry regi¬ 
ments had been grouped into larger organiza¬ 
tions — brigades, divisions, even corps. The 
Union regiments were occasionally formed into 
brigades, but were often left as individual regi¬ 
ments. Most Union divisional and corps head¬ 
quarters even had cavalry companies assigned 
as guards. As a divisional commander, Phil 
Sheridan had actually used his guard company 
as a reconnaissance force, no other cavalry being 
available, but this was an exception. 

By 1863, the Union cavalry began making 
major changes. First was the forming of divi¬ 
sions and corps, which took place in both the 
eastern and western armies. Second was the 
acquisition of superior weapons — breechload¬ 
ing, repeating rifles. Not only did these weapons 
have comparable power to infantry muskets 
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combined with a higher rate of fire, but could be 
loaded while the soldier was lying down. With 
the new weapons came an increased emphasis 
on dismounted combat by whole units, a rever¬ 
sion to cavalry's mounted infantry tradition. 

By the end of the war, the Union cavalry 
was a genuine force both on and off the battle¬ 
field. At Nashville, in December 1864, the Union 
cavalry corps made a dismounted flank attack 
on the Confederate line, fighting nearly as well 
as the Union infantry. During the Appomattox 
campaign, Sheridan's cavalry used its mobility 
to get behind Lee's army, then held it off until 
the Union infantry could catch up. There were 
even decisive, Napoleonic charges, notably by 
Sheridan's cavalry in the Shenandoah, against 
admittedly tired and outnumbered Confederate 
infantry. 

Decisive Is as Decisive Does 

There was no single decisive battle in the 
Civil War, (the same could be said of Napo¬ 
leon's campaigns after 1807; with the exception 
of Waterloo, none was decided by a single bat¬ 
tle). This was the result of the nature of the war 
and of the armies rather than a general failure of 
leadership or the advent of a significantly differ¬ 
ent form of warfare. There were some crucial 
battles during the Civil War. Whole armies were 
captured at Fort Donelson, Vicksburg and 
Appomattox. In the final year, weakened 
Confederate armies were smashed at Nashville 
and in the Shenandoah, never to return as whole 
units. At Second Bull Run and Chickamauga, 
Union armies were swept from the field in haste, 
if not in rout, and each precipitated a major cri¬ 
sis for the Union war effort. If the rest of the bat¬ 
tles have to be classed as essentially draws, each 
still contributed to the final, decisive, end of the 
war by furthering or halting a Union drive into 
the South. © 
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The “Monkey” 
Army 

by Ben Knight 


While the Confederates floundered without 
a strategy, the Union floundered trying to carry 
out theirs. The northern high command, 
Abraham Lincoln, Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton, and General-in-Chief Henry Halleck, 
recognized they had numerical superiority, but 
also that the South had interior lines and could 
concentrate against each Union advance in turn. 
To avoid that, the Union spring campaign was 
based on simultaneous advances from every 
quarter. But the concept died aborning as indi¬ 
vidual generals failed to do their part. 

One such failure was the Federal expedition 
on the Virginia Peninsula during June and July 
of 1863. Generally relegated to a footnote to the 
Gettysburg campaign, it caused much alarm in 
Richmond at the time. But it accomplished little 
for its size (it has been derisively called the 
"Blackberry Raid," and D.H. Hill called it a 
"faint" rather than "feint"), but it provides an 
interesting lesson in leadership. 

At the end of May, the Union Department of 
Virginia consisted of 32,000 men belonging to 
the 4th and 7th Corps then occupying positions 
along the York and James Rivers, respectively. 
The department was under the command of 
Maj. Gen. John A. Dix, a veteran of the War of 
1812 and ex-Secretary of the Treasury who had 
gained national fame early in 1861 with his dis¬ 
patch to a Treasury official in New Orleans: "If 
any one attempts to haul down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spot." At age 64, Dix was 
considered too old for field service but well-suit¬ 
ed for garrison work. 

The primary mission of the department was 
to hold Yorktown, Fort Monroe, and Norfolk, 
thus blockading Virginia's coast. The two Union 
corps were also in position to threaten 
Richmond and Petersburg, which forced the 
Confederates to keep troops on the Peninsula 
and the Blackwater River to defend the 
approaches to those cities. However, Dix limited 
his offensive operations to small raids aimed at 
gathering livestock and "contrabands" (escaped 
slaves) and destroying Rebel bridges, mills, and 


store-houses. The raids certainly discomforted 
the South (for example, a one-day raid on 5 June 
by 400 troops caused half a million dollars of 
damage), but they created a marauder's mentali¬ 
ty among Dix and his officers that would work 
against them when they were tasked with more 
serious combat goals. 

The most forward element of Dix's com¬ 
mand was a division of 4th Corps at West Point, 
Va., at the top of the York estuary. Dix withdrew 
this division to Yorktown on 1 June, fearing an 
attack by Pickett's and part of Heth's divisions, 
which were posted north of Richmond near 
Hanover Junction. By abandoning West Point 
rather than reinforcing it, Dix unknowingly 
aided Lee's offensive: The closest enemy threat 
to Richmond had been removed, and Lee conse¬ 
quently felt free to march his entire army north¬ 
wards. 

Dix did not get his own troops moving for¬ 
ward again until 11 June. He notified Hooker of 
his plans, but he also repeatedly mentioned that 
his force was not large enough to advance far. 
Actually, Dix outnumbered the opposing Con¬ 
federates two to one as there were only 16,000 
Rebel troops stretched between the Blackwater 
River and Hanover Junction on the 11th. 

Dix launched a two-pronged demonstration: 
Maj. Gen. Erasmus D. Keyes would advance up 
the Peninsula with part of his 4th Corps, while 
the 7th Corps troops at Suffolk, led by Maj. Gen. 
John J. Peck, would probe the Blackwater region. 
Keyes had been an instructor at West Point 
Academy, but unlike most Civil War generals he 
had not seen any combat service prior to the 
Civil War. Peck had served with distinction in 
the Mexican War. 

The main body of Keyes' wing, 6,000 strong, 
left Yorktown and marched little farther than 
Williamsburg, while a couple regiments ad¬ 
vanced to a position half way between that place 
and White House Landing on the Pamunkey 
River. 

The performance of the 7th Corps south of 
the James was less inspiring (if that's possible). 
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destroying their railroad 
bridges over the South and 
North Anna Rivers, and do 
them all the damage possi¬ 
ble." Clearly, Halleck 
expected Dix to undertake a 
major expedition, unlike the 
minor raids and demonstra¬ 
tions Dix had been doing, 
with troops who were more 
used to digging than march¬ 
ing. 

One of the officers in 
the department who advo¬ 
cated minor raids was 53- 
year-old Keyes. It seems 
surprising, therefore, that 
on 16 June Keyes wrote to 
Dix from his camp near 
Williamsburg: "If I had 
25,000 men and the com¬ 
mand of the gunboats, I 
should without hesitation 
push on for Richmond at 
once. If Lee's army is mov¬ 
ing up the Shenandoah, I 
Monroe would take the rebel capital 

or destroy the railroads in 
its vicinity." More in charac¬ 
ter was his letter of the very 
next day wherein Keyes 
suggested the opposite: "If 
Lee has crossed to Penn¬ 
sylvania...all our spare 
troops here should be sent 
north upon the track of the 
enemy, or to build forts and 
hold points, &c., with as little delay as practica¬ 
ble." Of course, Keyes and his men were more 
experienced at building forts, holding points, 
etc., than at taking rebel capitals. 

Nevertheless, Dix prepared the forces for his 
expedition as outlined by Halleck. He transport¬ 
ed much of the 7th Corps to the Peninsula, and 
by 26 June he himself had arrived at White 
House Landing, less than 25 miles east of 
Richmond. Old habits die hard, though, and he 
sent 1,000 cavalrymen on a raid to take his pri¬ 
mary objectives (the three railroad bridges at 
Hanover Junction) before he even finished col¬ 
lecting his main body. The raiders succeeded in 
burning one of the bridges and capturing its 
100-man guard on 26 June. They also brought 
back Confederate Brig. Gen. W.H.F. Lee, one of 
Robert E. Lee's three sons, whom they found 
convalescing with a leg wound at a private resi- 


Peck had 19,000 men at Suffolk, including the 
only truly battle-tested troops in the depart¬ 
ment: Getty's division, whose regiments had 
fought with the 9th Corps at Antietam and Fred¬ 
ericksburg. There were fewer than 3,000 Confed¬ 
erates guarding the Blackwater crossings. These 
men belonged to Maj. Gen. D.H. Hill's Depart¬ 
ment of North Carolina. Peck sent forward only 
about 6,000 men of his command to effect a 
crossing, and they performed so "feebly" during 
the next few days that they were repulsed "with 
ease" according to Hill. 

Despite the weakness of these efforts, the 
Federal diversions caused enough alarm in 
Richmond to hold back 2,000 men fromLee to 
reinforce the defenses around Hanover Junction. 
Meanwhile, Halleck sent orders to Dix on 14 
June: "All your available force should be con¬ 
centrated to threaten Richmond, by seizing and 
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dence. This raid caused Davis to recall another 
brigade on its way to join Lee. 

By the end of June, Dix had concentrated 
20,000 of his men in the vicinity of White House. 
He could easily have gathered another 5,000 or 
more from his abundant garrisons on the lower 
Peninsula and south of the James. For example, 
several thousand men were employed at Suffolk 
filling in their own entrenchments (lest the 
Rebels use them) before falling back to Ports¬ 
mouth. There was no need to level the Suffolk 
entrenchments, let alone fall back, because there 
were only a few hundred Rebel troops within 50 
miles of the place: In their rush to reinforce 
Richmond, the Confederates had left only pick¬ 
ets on the Blackwater line and at Petersburg. 

To meet Dix's threat to the capital, the Con¬ 
federate Secretary of War, James A. Seddon, not 
only pulled in troops from the Petersburg-Black- 
water area, he also armed government clerks 
and convalescents and formed them into bat¬ 
talions. He thus had a force of some 20,000 men 
to match Dix. Of these, 5,000 were of dubious 
quality, but 8,000 were seasoned veterans in 
Ransom's, Jenkins', and Cooke's brigades. Sed¬ 
don also had two more brigades he could call, on 
in a pinch: Colquitt's in North Carolina, and 
Corse's at Gordonsville, 60 miles northwest of 
the capital. Seddon placed the Richmond defens¬ 
es under the competent command of D.H. Hill. 

Halleck's orders did not explicitly call for an 
attack on Richmond, but on 29 June Dix and a 
council of his officers, to their merit, considered 
this option. They agreed "promptly and unani¬ 
mously ... in the negative." Dix thus gave 
orders for the expedition to begin on 1 July as 
follows: On the left, Keyes with 6,000 men 
would make a demonstration against the 
Chickahominy River to divert Confederate 
attention away from Brig. Gen. George W. 
Getty's force of 10,000 men on the right who 
would loop around to attack the second railroad 
bridge over the South Anna River north of 
Richmond. The rest of the force would stay with 
Dix near White House Landing to guard the 
base of operations. 

No mention was made of the railroad bridge 
over the North Anna River, though Halleck had 
included this bridge in his orders. 

Keyes dutifully set off on the morning of 1 
July with three brigades under command. His 
objective was Bottom's Bridge over the Chicka¬ 
hominy River, midway between White House 
and Richmond. After marching less than 10 
miles on muddy roads in "oppressive" heat, 
Keyes halted his force well short of the bridge. 


Rebel skirmishers appeared that evening, 
and Keyes immediately lost his courage. He sent 
a dispatch to Dix asking if he should fall back to 
White House. Dix ordered Keyes to "attack the 
enemy," but next morning Keyes fell back 3 
miles to Baltimore Store, wishing to avoid "great 
risks." He wrote Dix at 7 a.m. on the 2nd: 
"During the last twenty-four hours I have 
become more strongly convinced than before, if 
such be possible, that we cannot do anything, 
against Richmond." Keyes thought the 20,000 
troops taking part in the expedition "ought to be 
around the Northern cities. If I were in com¬ 
mand of the department, I would put them in 
the way to embark at a moment's notice, and 
report that they could not just now be used here 
to advantage. This I am convinced is the opinion 
of every thinking man under your command." 
Not a very tactful message to send one's superi¬ 
or at the start of an operation. 

On the afternoon of 2 July, Dix ordered 
Keyes to "move to-morrow morning" against 
Bottom's Bridge. Keyes thought he could make 
"a dash" for it, but he asked for a fourth brigade 
"to make victory sure." Dix would not grant him 
the reinforcement. On the night of the 2nd, the 
Confederates brought forward some artillery to 
shell Keyes' position for about five hours—"the 



Confederate general D. H. Hill 
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most persistent and long continued of any night 
attack I have witnessed during this war," wrote 
Keyes. Dix admitted, "The night attack you refer 
to was very fierce on the part of the enemy, so 
far as burning powder was concerned." Keyes 
force suffered no casualties from the bombard¬ 
ment, mostly because his main line of battle was 
hiding in "perfect silence" and did not fire a 
shot in reply. 

The morning of 3 July came, and Keyes' 
scouts discovered enemy pickets in his front, so 
he did not advance. 

The enemy pickets were still there on the 
4th, so again he did not advance. Dix renewed 
the orders that day, telling Keyes to destroy the 
bridge on the 5th or, if Keyes thought it "unad- 
visable, say so frankly, and I will relieve you 
from the responsibility of making the move¬ 
ment." 

Keyes replied at midnight, "Am I to under¬ 
stand that if I decide against making a move¬ 
ment on Bottom's Bridge, it will not be made?" 
He also asked for another brigade. 

Dix answered that he would not get the 
brigade, and that if he declined to attack the 
bridge, another general would be put in com¬ 
mand. 

Keyes said he did not decline, but he could 
not get started until the morning of the 6th. He 
also sent Dix a dispatch signed by his three 
brigade commanders stating that they, too, 
wanted a fourth brigade to be "certain of suc¬ 
cess." 

Dix tersely responded, "Suspend the move¬ 
ment until further orders." 

Three hours later Keyes replied, "I am ready 
to obey your orders to move on one line and 
with my present force, and to do so promptly 
and in perfect faith." As always, he closed his 
letter, "your most obedient servant." 

Keyes' force of 6,000 men had sustained 25 
casualties since leaving White House. They had 
been opposed by only 3,000 Confederates of 
Hill's command. 

Further demonstration on the Federal left 
was no longer necessary by 5 July because 
Getty's command on the right flank had already 
reached its objective and was falling back. 

Getty with 10,000 men left White House on 
the morning of 1 July per Dix's written orders. 
Dix not only told Getty to destroy the remaining 
railroad bridge over the South Anna River, he 
also wrote, "Every effort should be made to cap¬ 
ture the insurgent troops guarding the bridge." 

Getty's force marched on the north side of 
the Pamunkey River, and it took them three 


days to cover the first 25 miles in "the heat and 
dust." Another 10 or so miles remained between 
them and their objective. 

On 4 July, Getty crossed to the south side of 
the Pamunkey at Littlepage's Bridge and split 
his force. Getty himself and 5,000 men — the 
three veteran brigades — remained behind to 
guard Littlepage's Bridge and the line of retreat. 
The less experienced units, comprising the other 
5,000 men, were placed under the command of 
Brig. Gen. Robert S. Foster and told to burn the 
railroad bridge "if possible without endangering 
the safety of the command," Foster later report¬ 
ed. 

Foster and his troops did not arrive near the 
bridge until 7:30 p.m. Confederate artillery 
opened fire, trying to discover the whereabouts 
of the Union force. Federal guns did not fire in 
return. Foster "deemed it imprudent to reply, 
not wishing to expose my position." Instead, he 
sent forward two companies — 100 men — as 
skirmishers against the entrenched enemy. At 11 
p.m., he reinforced these skirmishers with two 
more companies, and they advanced in the 
moonlight, capturing a dozen Rebels before 
retiring. 

Meanwhile, small parties were sent to tear 
up the railroad track in several locations south 
of the bridge. Foster, with Getty's approval, 
retreated before daylight on the 5th, and the 
whole command recrossed the Pamunkey that 
day and returned to White House by the 7th. 
Getty's force lost 16 men killed, wounded, and 
missing in the operation. The railroad bridge 
survived the skirmish intact. 

There were about 2,500 Confederate troops 
scattered around the vicinity of Hanover 
Junction on 4 July, guarding the junction itself 
and the many bridges and crossings over the 
North and South Anna Rivers. A thousand of 
these men were convalescents, of which more 
than half were "said by the doctors to be sick, 
too sick, to be here," according to Brig. Gen. 
John R. Cooke. Therefore, Getty's whole force 
outnumbered its opponents by at least four to 
one. 

The failure of the Union troops to deliver a 
telling blow against the Confederates can be 
explained in three ways. First, Dix and his offi¬ 
cers were used to guarding forts, not conducting 
field operations. Once the Union troops left their 
perimeters and their cleared fields of fire, the 
officers grew fearful: both Keyes and Foster stat¬ 
ed that their respective commands were exposed 
to attack "on all sides." Dix and then Getty left 
behind large numbers of men to guard rear 
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areas and lines of retreat. In short, the Union 
officers tended to look behind more than ahead. 

Second, they were still thinking in terms of 
raids, not prolonged attacks. They wanted to 
dash in, grab the prize (or, in this case, burn the 
bridge), and dash out before the enemy could 
react. No plans were made to spend several 
days in the Hanover Junction area to seize and 
destroy all the railroad bridges. Instead, 200 men 
were pushed forward in a one-night skirmish, 
and by next morning the whole 10,000 had 
reversed direction and were heading back to 
White House. In truth, Getty made extremely lit¬ 
tle effort to "capture the insurgent troops" as 
ordered. 

Last, the terms of service for several of the 
regiments in the department were about to 
expire. The men in these regiments would have 
been reluctant to fix bayonets and charge on the 
eve of their muster-out. It is no wonder, then, 
that Hill wrote to Seddon on the evening of 5 
July, "Where have the Yankees gone? The 
design on Richmond was not a feint but a faint." 
Hill made another pun on 7 July, calling Dix's 
force "The Army of the Pamunkey, or the 
Monkey army." 

Dix's superiors had no kind words for his 
performance either. Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton wrote to Dix on the 7th, "We feel a good 
deal chagrined at the slight results of the late 
operations in your department...The great mur¬ 
muring in every quarter at the waste of force in 
your command will probably be a good deal 
aggravated by this last disappointment." 
Halleck ordered Dix to send to Washington all 
troops from the department "not absolutely 
required" for the defense of Yorktown, Fort 
Monroe, and Norfolk. 

Dix replied to Halleck on 8 July, "If Lee is 
broken up, and I can have 20,000 men, I can go 
into Richmond." If Halleck had an answer for 
Dix's request, it has not been recorded. 

During the next week, Dix evacuated White 
House and sent troops north by transports to 
Washington. At the end of the month, only 
10,000 Federals remained in the Department of 
Virginia. The 4th Corps was discontinued, and 
most of its regiments were added to the lith 
Corps in the Army of the Potomac. Many other 
units were either mustered out or absorbed into 
the Department of Washington. 

Foster and his brigade were sent to South 
Carolina. Getty returned to the Portsmouth area. 
Keyes was ordered to New York to sit on a 
"retiring board." He would eventually resign 
from the army in May 1864. 


As for Dix, he and two regiments from 7th 
Corps were sent to New York City in mid-July to 
help quell the draft riotsthere. In fact, Dix was 
placed in command of the Department of the 
East, encompassing New England, New York 
and New Jersey — a suitable position for a gen¬ 
eral out of favor with the War Department. 

In his report of the Peninsular expedition, 
Dix argued he "substantially accomplished" his 
mission as ordered. He also tried to shift any 
blame for failure onto Keyes. However, if Keyes 
was not carrying out his part of the battle plan, 
then Dix needed to bring immediate pressure 
against him or else replace him. Dix's headquar¬ 
ters at White House Landing was only six or 
seven miles from Keyes' headquarters near 
Baltimore Store, and there is evidence Dix visit¬ 
ed Keyes' headquarters on 2 July and possibly 4 
July. Therefore, the responsibility for the Federal 
"faint" must rest on Dix's stars. 

Even with Lee's army absent in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the Confederate defenses of Richmond 
were still too strong for the city to have fallen to 
any Union force Dix could have gathered. 
Nevertheless, Dix fumbled his best opportunity 
to seriously damage the city's rail links and up¬ 
set its communications. The record of Dix and 
his "Monkey" army must therefore remain a 
pale footnote in the volumes of Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg. Q 
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“Merely a Local Engagement** 


Marines Take 
Belleau Wood 

by James W. Hammond, Jr. 


The General Headquarters of the American 
Expeditionary Force (AEF) ruled that the 2nd 
Infantry Division's participation (along with the 
its 4th Marine Brigade) in the fight to drive the 
Germans out of Belleau Wood, lasting from 6 to 
26 June 1918, was not a major operation worthy 
of adding a clasp to the World War Victory 
Medal. That fight — which cost the 5th and 6th 
Marine Regiments and the 6th Machine Gun 
Battalion casualties of 1,062 dead and 3,618 
wounded — was judged "merely a local engage¬ 
ment." 

That US newspaper headlines were filled 
with accounts of the deeds of Marines in that 
small sector of France for the entire month of 
June may have had something to do with the 
reasoning of Gen. John J. Pershing and his staff. 
That is, Pershing — an all-Army man — had not 
even wanted Marines on the fighting front in 
France. He would gladly have settled for their 
doing nothing more than guarding depots, ports 
and lines of supply. 

Despite Pershing's personal preferences, it 
was the men of the 4th Marine Brigade who first 
showed the French, the other Allies, and the 
Germans that Americans could and would fight. 
It was those Marines who — first by helping 
stop the German drive in France, then counterat¬ 
tacking in Belleau Wood — led the enemy com¬ 
mander, Gen. Erich von Ludendorff, to urge his 
officers to seek to defeat American units at all 
costs. As one German division commander sum¬ 
marized it: 

An American success along our front, even 
if only temporary, may have the most unfavor¬ 
able influence on the attitude of the Allies and 
the duration of the war. In the coming battles, 
therefore, it is not a question of the possession 
or non-possession of this or that village or 


woods, insignificant in itself: it is a question 
whether the Anglo-American claim that the 
American Army is the equal or even the superi¬ 
or of the German Army is to be made good. 

That in fact became the defining rationale 
for the stubborn German defense of the strategi¬ 
cally insignificant forest just north of the Marne 
near the Paris-Metz road. On the other side, 
sticking to the ancient dictum that holds if an 
enemy wants terrain strongly enough to fight 
for it, then it must be worth fighting for, the 
Marines fought and took it. Their advance 
marked the turning point of the war in France 
that summer. It also brought new glory to 
American arms and demonstrated that Marines, 
who previously had fought only in small 
detachments against guerrillas and bandits, 
could conduct operations in large formations 
against a modem and fully equipped opponent. 

Belleau Wood provided the organizational 
coming-of-age that brought the US Marine 
Corps into the warfighting of the 20th century 
— where it has occupied an important place 
ever since. 

Getting to France 

Pershing's dislike of the Marines was 
side-stepped in 1917, when the US Secretary of 
War Newton Baker requested from Secretary of 
the Navy Josephus Daniels that a regiment of 
them be made available for service in France 
with the AEF. Daniels quickly offered two regi¬ 
ments. 

At that time the entire Marine Corps had 
only four active regiments, with three of them 
deployed to the Caribbean and one based at 
navy yards in the United States. Those Marine 
"regiments" were really only collections of com¬ 
panies around a regimental headquarters. 
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Rather than disrupt that set up, the Corps lead¬ 
ership decided to organize two new regiments 
along Army lines from the start. Thus the 5th 
and 6th Marine Regiments were created. 

The 5th formed in Philadelphia as compa¬ 
nies from various Marine barracks and ship 
detachments reported in. The 6th was formed at 
the newly acquired Quantico facility. The 5th 
sailed first and was in France with the earliest 
Army units. The 6th Regiment, with the 6th 
Machine Gun Battalion, followed. 

Another block was reached when Pershing 
refused to even consider the formation of a 
Marine division. A compromise was only 
reached after much arguing at and between AEF 
headquarters and Washington. The two Marine 
regiments and the machinegun battalion were 
finally formed into the 4th Marine Brigade. It was 
in turn joined with the 3rd Infantry Brigade, 
Regular Army, an artillery brigade of three regi¬ 
ments, plus supporting units, to become the 2nd 
Infantry Division, Regular Army. 

Command of the hybrid division and its 
brigades became the next contentious matter 
between the Corps and the Army. Its first com¬ 
mander was Brig. Gen. Charles A. Doyen, 
USMC, who moved up from the Marine brigade. 
But he was just as quickly returned there when 
Maj. Gen. Omar Bundy, US Army, arrived. 
When shortly thereafter Doyen became sick and 
had to be sent back to the States, the Corps 
rushed Brig. Gen. John Lejeune to France to take 
over his brigade. But Pershing, closer, acted 
more quickly and promoted his chief of staff, Lt. 
Col. J.A. Harbord, US Army, to brigadier gener¬ 
al in the "National Army" (a wartime system of 
temporary ranks that didn't impinge on the 
Regular Army's promotion/seniority list), and 
put him in charge of the 4th Marine Brigade. 

Both Harbord's regimental commanders 
outranked him on the Regular list; both were 
Naval Academy classmates ('90), and both wore 
the Medal of Honor. Harbord was therefore not 
expecting, and did not get, the warmest of 
receptions at his new command. 

The 2nd Infantry Division spent its first year 
in France learning the art of trench warfare from 
British and French instructors. That was supple¬ 
mented by individual and small unit training in 
combat skills including marksmanship and use 
of the bayonet. During this period the division 
sometimes manned trench lines in so-called 
"quiet sectors" to allow the men to gain familiar¬ 
ity with life at the front. They were shelled, 
gassed, received and conducted raids, suffered 
casualties and lost and took prisoners. Within a 
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Farther back, the artillery battery to which the OP is reporting. 


A USMC artillery observation post on the edge of Belleau Wood, 6 
June 1918. 


few months the 2nd was judged ready for more 
active operations. 

But Pershing was adamant the AEF would 
have its own zone of the front and fight as a sep¬ 
arate national army under American command. 
He opposed the Allies' desire to intermingle his 
soldiers into their ranks as replacements. He 
only retreated from that position temporarily 
during the spring of 1918. 

Then it was the Germans' Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff team, the victors of Tannenberg, 
who held the initiative and directed the action 
on the western front. They had been amply rein¬ 
forced by divisions freed from duty in the east 
by the collapse of Russia the year before. Their 
general idea was to force the Allies to make 




peace before the weight of American manpower 
could be brought to bear. They sought to split 
the British in the north from the French in the 
south and drive the former back on the Channel 
coast. To accomplish that they threw alternating 
attacks at each Allied army, trying to force the 
new Allied supreme commander, French 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch, to shift reserves to 
each threatened sector. Then, when some other 
sector was denuded of reserves, to fall upon it 
with overwhelming force and defeat it in detail. 

After limited success in the north, Luden- 
dorff surprised the French by coming at them in 
what came to be labeled by the AEF the "Aisne 
Defensive" (as the clasp awarded to the Victory 
Medal for participation in that fight is known). 
The German attack came west and south toward 
Paris during the end of May. They pushed back 
the French before them as they advanced kilo¬ 


meter after kilometer. It was then Pershing 
relented and offered his divisions — not as an 
army, but as units to be committed as needed — 
to Foch. 

To The Front 

The last day of May was a Friday. The 2nd 
Infantry Division was in reserve in a camp north¬ 
west of Paris at the time. The French sent 
camions — trucks with hard rubber wheels and 
no springs — to move the infantry forward; the 
rest of the division was to move by rail and its 
own horsedrawn transport. 

Arriving at May-en-Multien, the infantry, 
with the 9th Regiment in the lead, began a forced 
march toward the Paris-Metz highway and Cha- 
teau-Thierry at the bend of the Marne River east 
of the French capital. The 9th, along with the rest 
of the 2nd's army brigade, was to form a defen- 


Marine Lore From Belleau Wood 


Over the years many tales have been passed 
through the Corps that originated with the Battle of 
Belleau Wood. They've been told so often that even if 
they aren't completely true they should be. 

One of the most persistent stories from Belleau 
Wood concerns the purported reply by a Marine officer 
to the orders from a French commander that the 
Americans withdraw along with his retreating units. 
The Marine's reply: "Retreat, hell! We just got here!" 
has ever since been associated with Belleau Wood. 
Whether those exact words were used is not really the 
issue. After the Marine brigade relieved the French 
along the sector containing Belleau Wood, there was 
never a question of retreating; such an inspiring decla¬ 
ration would have had to have been made before 6 
June, probably when Marines were first arriving to take 
over the defensive sector between 1 and 4 June. 

The most accepted version of what actually hap¬ 
pened is that as the Marines moved into defensive posi¬ 
tions to support the retirement of the French on 3 June, 
a French officer gave Capt. L.E. Corbin, second in com¬ 
mand of the 51 st Company, written orders to fall back. 
The company commander, Capt. Lloyd W. Williams, 
reported the incident to his battalion commander, 
adding: "I have countermanded the order." 

That battalion commander, Lt. Col. Frederic M. 
Wise, in his memoirs, A Marine Tells It To You (pub¬ 
lished in 1929), claims he made the famous statement to 
a French staff officer who had just asserted a general 
retreat was under way. In as much as Capt. Williams 
died of wounds on 12 June, he was unavailable a 
decade later to dispute his old battalion commander. 


Another bit of lore concerns the tradition that the 
headlines garnered by the Marines during June were 
the result of a sentimental censor allowing stories to 
pass uncut. The background on this episode goes like 
this. Gen. Pershing had issued orders forbidding men¬ 
tion of "specific" American units, or identification of 
units as Regular Army, National Guard or National 
Army, or distinguishing among branches of service, 
such as infantry, artillery, engineers, etc. Likewise, indi¬ 
vidual regiments and battalions could not be men¬ 
tioned. The accepted press terms were "American ele¬ 
ments" or "American units." 

Those orders led to dry and sterile reading for 
Americans at home anxious to learn of the deeds of 
their soldiers abroad. But all of that changed abruptly 
when headlines screaming of the deeds of Marines 
began to appear on 7 June. 

The traditional explanation is that Floyd Gibbons, a 
respected war correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
who had been on the Mexican border with Pershing, 
and in France since 1917, filed a story shortly before 
accompanying the 3/5 in the initial attack on Belleau 
Wood. Supposedly, his lead was: "I am entering 
Belleau Wood with the United States Marines." 

Gibbons was with Maj. Berry, the battalion com¬ 
mander, in the wheat field short of the Wood when 
they were both hit by small arms (and machinegun) 
fire. Gibbons had an eye shot out and also received 
wounds to an arm. He was subsequently retrieved from 
the field and evacuated to a field hospital where he 
recovered and eventually returned to cover the rest of 
the war. The initial reports, however, stated he had 
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sive line north of the Paris-Metz highway, while 
the Marines moved to the right and south of it. 
The entire division was soon occupying a line 
running from just south and east of the village of 
le Thiolet to Triangle, then to the southeastern 
edge of Belleau Wood and west toward Torcy 
(which still lay behind the French forward line). 

When the Germans took La Gonetrie Farm 
and moved on toward Bouresches, the French 
corps commander ordered the 2nd Division to 
move its most readily available component for¬ 
ward to Belleau Wood. The 6th Marine Regiment 
moved out. That afternoon (Saturday, 1 June), 
Maj. Thomas W. Holcomb's 2nd Battalion, 6th 
Marine Regiment (henceforth the 2/6), moved into 
line north and west through Clerembauts Wood 
and Triangle to Lucy-le Bocage. Maj. Maurice E. 
Shearer moved the 1/6 to extend the Marines' 
line north to Hill 142. Fire from Maj. Edward B. 


Cole's 6th Machine Gun Battalion supported the 
position. 

The order from the French corps headquar¬ 
ters officially assigning the sector to the 2nd 
Division went into effect at 8:00 a.m. on 4 June. 
That day Lt. Col. Frederick M. Wise's 2/5 
repulsed two German probes near Les Mares 
Farm, where he was soon reinforced by the 17th 
and 66th Companies from the 1/5. 

There was only minor fighting the next day, 
which marked the formal ending of the Aisne 
Defensive. All participants earned the right to 
wear that clasp on their Victory Medal, even 
though no such honor was earned for the next 
three weeks of bloody carnage. 

With its official takeover of the sector, some 
adjustments were made both externally and 
internally to the division boundaries and 
brigade dispositions. The 2nd's left (western) 


been killed. This story goes on that a sympathetic cen¬ 
sor, probably a fellow journalist in uniform for the 
duration, allowed his "late" friend's story to pass 
uncut, thus announcing to the world for the first time 
Marines were in action in France. 

This telling has trouble on two counts. First, 
Gibbons himself makes no reference to it in his book. 
And They Thought We Wouldn't Fight (1918). Second, the 
Marine headlines continued for the rest of the month 
from typewriters of other correspondents while 
Gibbons was out of action. 

A more likely explanation is offered by Robert A. 
Asprey in his At Belleau Wood (1965). He holds that a 
group of frustrated reporters found a loophole in the 
Pershing dictum against mentioning units when the 
2nd Division went into action with its Marine brigade: 
"Marines represented a separate service as opposed to a 
branch of [Army] service." This, they held, was a vital 
distinction, and they convinced the censor to accept 
their interpretation. Thus reporters were free to men¬ 
tion "Marines," and they did. To the subsequent per¬ 
sonal displeasure of Pershing, and often to the general 
exclusion of mention of the Army, American readers 
got a steady stream of stories telling of Marine deeds at 
Belleau Wood (many of which erroneously put Marines 
at Chateau-Thierry, an all-Army show about 7,500 
meters to the east). 

Another bit of Belleau Wood apocrypha is also con¬ 
nected to Gibbons. In his book he cites Victor Hugo's 
writing on Waterloo, wherein there was an entire chap¬ 
ter devoted to the vilest epithet in the French language. 
The occasion of its most famous use occurred when a 
battered sergeant of the Imperial Guard stood defeated 
but defiant before British guns immediately after 


Waterloo. A British officer called to him and his men: 
"Brave Frenchmen, surrender!" They replied, "Merde!" 
and died with it on their lips. 

Perhaps fancying himself a modern Hugo, Gibbons 
went on to describe an old Marine gunnery sergeant 
commanding a platoon whose lieutenant had been shot 
and carried from the fight. Gibbons names no names, 
but over the years it has been inferred it was the leg¬ 
endary Dan Daly, hero of the Tartar Wall in Peking and 
other sundry fights and Caribbean bushwhackings. At 
any rate. Gibbons described the man as a veteran of the 
Philippines, Santo Domingo, Peking and Vera Cruz — 
a description fitting Daly. Gibbons wrote: 

I make no apologies for his language. Even if Hugo 
were not my precedent, I would make no apologies. To 
me his words were classic, if not sacred....As the 
minute for the advance arrived, he rose...and jumped 
out onto...that field that ran with lead, across which 
they were to charge. He turned... to the men of his pla¬ 
toon...He said: 'Come on you sons o’ bitches! Do you 
want to live forever!?' 

That's more dramatic than Hugo ever was, but as 
they say in the newspaper game, it's great copy. It has 
survived to this day, and in every club and mess in the 
Corps, especially around Marine Corps birthday time 
in November, you can hear "Dan Daly's words" being 
quoted as gospel. Sadly, during Belleau Wood, 
Gibbons' few hours of actually observing the action 
were spent with the 3rd Battalion, 5th Marine Regiment. 
Master Gunnery Sergeant Dan Daly was then with the 
73rd Company, the machinegun company of the 6th 
Marines. 
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boundary was shifted east to a roughly 
north-south line running through Champillon 
and extending into enemy held terrain at the 
crossroads east of Bussiares. Both brigades were 
on line. On the right (east), the 3rd (Army) 
Brigade held a northeast-facing line on both 
sides of the Paris-Metz highway. On the left, 
completely north of the road and holding an 
irregularly running line, the Marines found 
themselves south and west of Belleau Wood 
with the pivot at Lucy-le Bocage and another 
jog to the west at Hill 142. This was the opposite 
of the scheme that was intended when the divi¬ 
sion first moved from the Paris area. Luck and 
expediency had arranged things so the coming 
battle would be a Marine, not an Army, affair. 

More shifts in the Marines' dispositions — 
took place during the night of 5-6 June 
(Wednesday-Thursday). Holcomb's men were 
relieved by the battalions of the 23rd Infantry 
Regiment on the Le Thiolet to Triangle line. Maj. 
Ben C. Berry's 3/5 relieved the 1/6 (now com¬ 


manded by Maj. John H. Hughes) north of 
Lucy-le Bocage. Maj. Julius Turrill's 1/5, less the 
two companies with the 2/5, was relieved of its 
position on the far left (west) by units of the 
French 167th Division during the early hours of 
Thursday. 

The Germans, meanwhile, had not been idle. 
They attempted to push west and south of 
Bussiares, but the French counterattacked to 
contain them. This French attack came less than 
an hour after the relief of the 1/5, so Turrill and 
his two companies supported it by moving 
down from Hill 142 to occupy a small wood 
south of Bussiares. New orders explained that 
after the French completed their attack the 
Marines were to take Belleau Wood and secure 
the ridge line along its northern edge dominat¬ 
ing the towns of Belleau and Torcy. 

Into Belleau Wood 

The attack on Belleau Wood was to be 
two-pronged. Since the French, upon turning 
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over the sector, had said the Wood was not 
occupied by Germans, no artillery preparation 
was planned in the hope holding it back would 
help gain surprise against any few defenders 
that might actually be there. The first prong was 
made up of a battalion from each regiment 
advancing to the east. In the south, the 3/6 
would move through the southern arm of the 


Wood running along the Lucy-le Bocage/ 
Bouresches road. To the 3/6's left, the 3/5 was to 
come out of the wood east of Champillon and 
move across the grain fields there to the western 
edge of Belleau Wood. At 5:00 p.m. on 6 June, 
both battalions moved forward on the signal of 
small unit commanders' whistles. The Marines 
rose to a crouch with fixed bayonets and 


USMC Units At Belleau Wood 


The US 2nd Infantry Division, Regular Army, had 
two infantry brigades, an artillery brigade of three regi¬ 
ments, and supporting units including an engineer reg¬ 
iment, signal, medical, supply and transport troops. 
The two infantry brigades had two infantry regiments 
each. The 3rd Brigade was Regular Army, composed of 
the 9th and 23rd Infantry Regiments. 

The other brigade was the 4th Marine. It consisted 
of the 5th and 6th Marine Regiments and the 6th Machine 
Gun Battalion. Though considered "regulars" in the offi¬ 
cial administrative sense, the brigade was actually 
made up of many recruits with less than a year's ser¬ 
vice. They had joined as the prewar Marine Corps 
expanded to a newly authorized wartime strength of 
73,000 (up from 13,725 on 6 April 1917). Lack of tenure 
notwithstanding, all the Marines in the 4th were, by 1 
June 1918, highly trained, disciplined and determined. 
They acquitted themselves well as riflemen. 

Today, in both the Army and Marines, companies 
bear letter designations. In World War I, Marine com¬ 
panies were numbered, and often not consecutively. 
The reason for this derived from the composition and 
deployment of Marines just before and after the turn of 
the century. 

Marines in those days were assigned to "Marine 
Barracks" ("MB" — an organization, not a building), at 
various Navy yards. When there was a need for 


Marines for a "banana war," an expedition to China or 
some other locale were American interests were at 
stake, ad hoc battalions were formed for those missions. 
These units were assembled from the various MB and 
usually only formed up at dockside just prior to 
embarking. It was possible for a provisional battalion to 
have, for example, "Company A, MB Brooklyn," 
"Company A, MB Philadelphia," and "Company A, MB 
Annapolis." Of course, such situations created an 
orders Babel for the commanders and staffs of the bat¬ 
talions. Thus, shortly after 1900, it was decided compa¬ 
nies would be numbered instead of lettered; but the 
numbering was still not necessarily sequenced at or 
between particular MBs. 

After the declaration of war in 1917, the first Mar¬ 
ine regiment to be formed for service in France was the 
5th. It was made up of existing companies. The 6th 
Marines was formed of companies newly raised for ser¬ 
vice in France, and its company numbering was there¬ 
fore more sequential than the helter-skelter 5th Marines. 
The lineage of those World War I companies is still pre¬ 
served today. For example, the 75th Company, 1st 
Battalion, 6th Marines is today's B Company, 1st Battalion, 
6th Marines. 

There were four future Commandants of the 
Marine Corps who fought at Belleau Wood: Wendell C. 
Neville, Thomas W. Holcomb, Clifton B. Cates, and 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr. Several other men present 
would eventually retire as four-star generals: Holland 
M. Smith, Keller E. Rockey, Merwin H. Silver thorn. 
Graves B. Erskine, Alfred H. Noble, and Gerald 
C. Thomas. 

Others undoubtedly had potential careers 
of greatness cut short by the German Maxims 
firing across the 
wheat fields and in 
the woods, an idea 
that once again 
gives credence to 
the old military 
axiom: "The best 
generals die as sec¬ 
ond lieutenants." 


Combat Elements 
4th Marine Brigade 
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This drawing by an uncredited USMC artist shows the confused 
nature of the fighting inside the wood itself. 


advanced. Inside the wood, German Maxim 
machineguns traversed to the west. 

Three companies of the 3/5 started forward 
as skirmishers with broad intervals. To the left, 
three platoons of the 45th Company joined the 
advance. Then the Maxims opened up and the 
Americans switched to advancing by "bounds." 
A squad would move forward, then drop as 
another got up and advanced beyond it before 
also going to ground. Too often when the time 
came for the initial squad to move again, not all 
the Marines were able to move — the Maxims 
were taking their toll. 

As Maj. Berry was crossing the field, urging 
his men forward, he caught a round in the 
elbow. It went through his forearm, ripping 
muscle and nerves before coming to rest inside 
his hand. Down, but not yet completely out of 
the fight. Berry kept yelling for his men to get 
forward before enemy artillery zeroed in and 
caught them in the open. A war correspondent 



accompanying the advance, Floyd Gibbons, 
moved to help the fallen officer and was hit 
three times while doing so. The first round took 
out an eye, the other two plowed into an arm. 

Most of the 3/5 was forced to ground before 
even reaching the edge of Belleau Wood. The 
45th Company pulled back to the trees west of the 
road. In the center, 20th Company, less one pla¬ 
toon, was also repulsed and withdrew to some 
trees south of the 45th. The 20th's other platoon 
and part of 47th Company entered the southern 
part of Belleau Wood and linked up with the left 
of the 3/6. 

Also moving out at 5:00 p.m., the 3/6 had 
entered the southern arm of Belleau Wood and 
pushed east. After an advance of almost 2,000 
meters, but still short of Bouresches, they were 
also stopped by German machineguns firing 
from deeper among the trees. 

Meanwhile, Holcomb was advancing his 2/6 
to maintain contact with the 3/6 on his left. His 
left company, the 96th, hit Bouresches from the 
southwest and took most of the southern part of 
that town. Stragglers from the 2/6 and 3/6, with 
some engineers, showed up and pitched in to 
help secure that gain, extending the line south to 
Triangle. 

The maps provided by the French corps 
proved to be a key factor in this confused fight¬ 
ing. First, they were in short supply; it was rare 
to find more than one map per company. As 
casualties were taken among the officers and 
they fell out with their maps, progress for those 
remaining became more a matter of map memo¬ 
ry than map reading. More, the maps proved 
inaccurate, especially in relation to terrain and 
contours inside the wooded areas. Early reports 
sent back based on these maps led brigade head¬ 
quarters to believe all the objectives, minus a 
few isolated Maxim positions, had been taken. 
But by 9:00 p.m., as darkness fell and firing con¬ 
tinued across the front, the truth became appar¬ 
ent. The 6th Marine Regiment was ordered to 
"consolidate" as necessary. 

On the far right, the Army brigade had 
advanced to keep contact with the Marines, but 
they were then driven back to their line of 
departure by German counterattacks lasting 
until midnight. On the far left, the 1/5 had never 
even moved. That was the end of day one at 
Belleau Wood. 

The toll had been high. Maj. Berry was 
down in the 3/5. So was the commander of the 
6th Machine Gun Battalion, Maj. Cole; he died of 
his wounds four days later. Losses among the 
junior officers were high in both dead and 
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wounded. The commander of the 6th Marine 
Regiment, Col. Albertus W. Catlin, was struck by 
a sniper round in the chest. His executive officer, 
Lt. Col. Harry Lee, got a briefing from him in the 
field, then took over the regiment while his 
superior was evacuated. 

On Friday there were a few skirmishes 
across an otherwise quiet front. A depleted 3/5 
turned over its positions to the 2/5 that after¬ 
noon, but not before the remnants of its 16th and 
45th Companies secured a small area of woods 
just east of Hill 142. The French also pressed a 
small attack to the left of 142, linking up with 
the Marines and securing that flank. Farther to 
the east and south, the Army brigade and the 
French division to their right kept up pressure 
on the Germans in front of them all day. 

Just after midnight on Friday, the Germans 
attacked the left of the Army brigade at Triangle 
and the 3/6 in Bouresches, but without success. 
Then at 5:00 a.m. on Saturday, the 3/6, support¬ 
ed by engineers, again attacked into Belleau 
Wood, but heavy defensive fire halted them. The 
Marines withdrew from the wood and artillery 
was called in to rake fire through the trees. 

During all this, the Germans kept rotating 
fresh units into their line to help maintain their 
position. Their command was well aware the 
earlier offensive had drained some of the stami¬ 
na and combat effectiveness from their forma¬ 
tions. Though winning to this point, they too 
were paying a great price in small-unit leaders 
and riflemen; but they fought on to deny an 
American victory. They sensed such a develop¬ 
ment would not be the end of something, but 
j rather the start of a new and more desperate 

time for them all along the western front. 

During the night of Saturday/Sunday, 8-9 
June, the 3/6 pulled back again so the southern 
part of Belleau could be thoroughly shelled. 
Sunday saw more skirmishing in Bouresches. 
That night, part of the 2/6 was relieved there by 
the 3/6. Then brigade headquarters ordered the 
1/6 to launch an attack on Monday, aimed at 
finally securing the southern part of Belleau 
Wood. The 1/6 formed up just east of Lucy-le 
Bocage and jumped off at 4:30 a.m. after another 
artillery barrage. But they got no farther than 
regaining the positions previously held. 

Controversy 

What eventually turned out to be the most 
controversial episode of the fighting began when 

These photos show some of the wounded being treated 
and brought out of the woods . 
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A view of the 2nd Division's field hospital, set up in a church in the 
town ofBezu, 16 June 1918. 


Brig. Gen. Harbord ordered a new attack into the 
wood for 11 June, this time to be led by the 2/5. 
In his memoirs, published in 1929, Lt. Col. Wise 
asserted Harbord had at first given him a "blank 
check" on the scheme of maneuver for the attack. 
Accordingly, Wise planned to drive into the 
western flank of Belleau Wood, since the 2/5 was 
now assembled in the unnamed woods just east 
of Champillon, and to do so without artillery 
preparation. He believed the artillery used so far 
in the battle had accomplished little more than 
signaling the Germans as to when and where the 
next American effort was to take place. He set 
the push for 4:00 a.m. on the 11th. Wise also 
claims he discussed his thinking with Maj. 
Hughes of the 1/6, who agreed that a south- 
to-north assault would be a disaster. 

Shortly after briefing his company comman¬ 
ders around midnight, four hours before the 



The day after the battle began, these men were all who remained of 
the 2nd Battalion, 6th Marines, 2nd Division. There are approxi¬ 
mately 200 men pictured (out of an original complement of more 
than 1,000 in the battalion). 


planned jump off. Wise received a typewritten 
order signed by Harbord. It also called for an 
attack to go in at 4:00 a.m, but behind a rolling 
barrage and aimed at the southern edge of 
Belleau Wood. 

Wise wrote that he felt such a move would 
mean the needless deaths of most in his battal¬ 
ion, but there was nothing for him to do but 
comply. He moved his unit south to the new 
assembly area, and at 4:30 a.m. crossed the line 
of departure moving northeast through a wheat 
field behind the barrage. The attack drifted and 
entered Belleau Wood south and west of the 
intended point. 

It became a matter of rifles and bayonets 
against machineguns. A pattern began to appear 
in which the Germans would fire until the 
Marines were among them with bloody bayo¬ 
nets. Then the gunners would shout, "Kamer- 
ad!" and throw up their hands in surrender. 
Often, as the Marines were organizing their 
POWs, a hidden gun a little farther along would 
suddenly open up, presenting another position 
that had to be taken quickly. One story that 
went around after the battle told of a German 
machinegun crew giving up, then a second com¬ 
ing into action. Leaving their prisoners, the 
Marines advanced and soon heard "Kamerad!" 
from that second crew — while at the same time 
the first crew jumped back to their weapons and 
began shooting again. The solution was both 
simple and expedient. The second crew was 
bayoneted, then the first gun was reattacked, 
retaken, and those men also bayoneted. 

Again misreading the poor French maps, 
word was soon passed back to brigade head¬ 
quarters that all objectives had been taken. 
Actually, though, the attack had meandered and 
come out on the southeastern — not the northern 
— edge of the Wood. But the initial report raced 
ahead of the corrective message that followed, 
eventually getting all the way to Pershing. When 
Wise later got the true assessment through to 
Harbord, that officer was suddenly on the hook 
with AEF General Headquarters for having 
reported success prematurely. Naturally, none of 
this improved relations between Army officer 
Harbord and his Marine subordinates. 

Final Moves 

Wise attacked again the next day at 5:00 
p.m., after more artillery preparation. After 
gaining most of the northeast sector of Belleau 
Wood, he had to order a retreat around 7:00 
p.m. to keep contact with the rest of the regi¬ 
ment on his flanks. A swift German counterat- 
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tack restored the original line. Some German 
prisoners told of a planned attack to come. 

Reacting to the new intelligence, Harbord 
shifted his positions to be able to meet any 
attack. During the night of 12-13 June, the 1/5 
was moved from its position southeast of 
Bussiares into the woods just east of 
Champillon. From there it could counterattack 
into Belleau Wood as needed. It was replaced on 
the left flank by the 3/6. A German attack came 
on the 13th, but to the east of Belleau Wood. 
Bouresches was penetrated, but the attackers 
were repulsed. The next day the 3rd (Army) 
Brigade's boundary was moved left (west) to 
take over Bouresches from the 3/5 (which was 
now commanded by Maj. Maurice Shearer). 
Harbord now had the 5th Marine Regiment on his 
right and the 6th on his left. 

Halcomb's 2/6 was sent into Belleau Wood 
to relieve the 2/5 holding some positions there. 
But the 2/6 was so cut up by artillery fire on its 
way in that it had insufficient strength to relieve 
Wise. The 150 survivors were incorporated into 
the 2/5's ranks. 

At this point Harbord wanted relief for his 
entire spent brigade. They had been in constant 
contact for more than two weeks. Accordingly, a 
boundary shift on the left with the French freed 
the 3/6 to go into reserve. Then the 3rd Infantry 
Division's 7th Infantry Regiment, which had not 
yet seen action, came up to relieve the Marines. 
The relief began early on Sunday, 16 June, and 
was completed by the night of 17-18 June. 

The unblooded 7th got a quick and sudden 
shock at Belleau Wood. They tried a couple of 
abortive attacks, but were quickly driven back to 
the original Marine positions by German 
artillery and machinegun fire. 

The Marines returned to Belleau Wood on 
22 June, with the 5th Regiment on the right and 
the 6th on the left. The first back in was the 3/5, 
which pushed into the northern part of the 
Wood while the 3/6 moved into the southern 
part. By this point, the Marine lines inside the 
Wood joined at right angles. In the north, the 3/5 
faced north and its right joined the left of the 3/6, 
which faced east. 

On Sunday, 23 June, at 7:00 p.m., the 3/5 
began a push aimed at clearing the Germans 
from the remaining northern portion of the 
Wood. But they made only small gains and were 
soon forced back to their start line. Starting on 
Tuesday at 3:00 a.m, the Germans in the Wood 
were subjected to a 14-hour artillery pounding. 
When it was over, the 3/5 again moved forward, 
this time reinforced by the 83rd Company from 


the 3/6. The fighting lasted all night. The attack¬ 
ers managed to force their way between two 
German companies then rolled up each one. The 
Germans retreated north and reorganized along 
the Belleau-Torcy road. Major Shearer sent out 
word: "Wood now US Marine Corps entirely." 

Conclusions 

After almost three weeks of constant fight¬ 
ing and constant headlines, the Battle of Belleau 
Wood was over. The German attempt to dis¬ 
credit the fighting abilities of the AEF was 
thwarted. The German high command now 
knew American fighting elan and combat power 
was about to turn the tide of war. The Allied 
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command began to sense victory. Foch would 
use the ever-arriving American divisions (none 
of which contained any more Marines) to launch 
the offensives that would win the war. 

Still, AEF headquarters did not acknowledge 
the significance of the action at Belleau Wood. It 
stuck with the line that the stopping of the 
German drive on Paris at Chateau-Thierry was 
the turning point. The French — always near 
hysteria about the fate of Paris — also tended to 
confuse and blend the stopping of the Germans' 
Paris drive with the fighting at Belleau Wood. 
Premier Clemenceau announced the victory at 
Belleau Wood had "saved Paris." At a more 
understanding, soldier-to-soldier level, Gen. 
Degoutte, commander of the French 6th Army, 
published the following order on 30 June: 


In view of the brilliant conduct of the 4th 
Marine Brigade of the US 2nd Division, 
which, in a spirited fight captured Bouresches 
and the important strong point, Belleau Wood, 
fiercely defended by the enemy in force, the 
Commanding General VI Army decrees that 
henceforth in all official papers, Belleau Wood 
shall bear the name, "Wood of the Marine 
Brigade." 

Lt. Gen. Harbord, who published his mem¬ 
oirs in 1938, summarized the inter-service rival¬ 
ry aspect of the battle this way: "The Marines 
have been taunted with having thought they had 
won the war, and there have been some unkind 
and unjust comments from Army officers of high 
enough rank to be above such pettiness." 


Decorations Given at Belleau Wood 
4th Marine Brigade, 6-26 June 1918 


In addition to appearing that the 5th Marines were 
more generous in awarding decorations, certain facts 
should be kept in mind when trying to make compar¬ 
isons with Marine awarding of decorations since the 
midpoint of World War II to the present. 

For most of our early history, the only real military 
decoration was the Medal of Honor. (The Purple Heart 
of George Washington fell into disuse until restored in 
1933 as a device for indicating its wearer was wounded 
in action, replacing the use of wound chevrons.) The 
stories of the Medal of Honor's wholesale use during 
the Civil War are familiar to military history devotees. 


The Army gave that award to both officers and enlist¬ 
ed, but it wasn't until the early part of this century 
(after the Boxer Rebellion actions) that officers of the 
Naval Service became eligible for it. 

After the proliferation of such awards during the 
brief action at Vera Cruz in 1914, wherein more than 30 
Navy and Marine officers were given the Medal of 
Honor, some for simply "being present during both 
days of the fighting," a lesser award for heroism was 
adopted. The Army's version of this new award was 
the Distinguished Service Cross (DSC), while the Navy 
came up with the Navy Cross. 



WWI Victory 
Medal 

(with Navy Bar) 


Navy Medal of Army Medal of Army Distinguished 
Honor (1913-17) Honor (1904-44) Service Medal 


WWI Victory 

Navy Distinguished Medal 
Service Medal (with Army Bars) 
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The Germans, however, knew from the start 
the fight at Belleau Wood was not about "saving 
Paris." Paris had nothing to do with their deci¬ 
sion to engage so strongly in the Belleau Wood 
sector. For them the fight in and around that 
obscure forest was critical because it signaled 
the end of their holding the initiative on the 
western front. © 
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Enl. 

Total 

Off. 

Enl. 
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Off. 

Enl. 

Total 

Off. 

Enl. 

Total 

Medal of Honor 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

Navy Cross* 

34 

51 

85 

23 

36 

59 

0 

4 

4 

11 

10 

21 

DSC* 

37 

54 

91 

20 

49 

690 

4 

4 

10 

1 

11 

12 

DSM 

5 

0 

5 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Silver Star Comm.’ 1 

’*129 

404 

533 

62 

340 

402 

20 

86 

106 

20 

65 

85 

Croix d'Guerre*** 

35 

275 

310 

20 

150 

1702 

55 

63 

6 

25 

31 

56 


Table Notes 

*During World War I, Marines were frequently 
awarded the Navy Cross and the DSC for the same 
deed. This stemmed from the fact the Marines were 
serving in the Army of the AEF. Hence there seems to 
be an inordinate number of awards for the second high¬ 
est decoration. This should be interpreted in context. 

A memorandum of "Lessons Learned" during the 
early fighting was sent by the brigade commander to 
the battalions and included the following: "Recom¬ 
mendations for decorations should be made with dis¬ 
cretion but as promptly as possible. The 'extraordinary 
heroism' which calls for the DSC must be liberally 
interpreted in cases of officers and men who have met 
death or suffered the loss of a leg, an arm, or any eye in 
action." During the Vietnam War, such losses automati¬ 
cally earned the Bronze Star Medal. 

**The Silver Star Commendation was supposed to 
be given for lesser deeds of valor. It was unique to the 
Army and units serving with and in it. Such a commen¬ 
dation was awarded to anyone who was specifically 
noted in the orders of a unit commanded by a general 
officer. Those brigade, division, corps and army orders 
mentioning an individual by name qualified that man 
for a Silver Star Commendation, and the individual was 
entitled to wear a small sliver star on his Victory Medal. 

(This was the US equivalent to the crisp British phrase, 
"mentioned in dispatches.") 


In 1932, it was decided to turn the Silver Star 
Commendation into a Silver Star Medal for gallantry in 
action. Those having been awarded such commenda¬ 
tions were required to submit a copy of the order 
authorizing the Silver Star Commendation, and each 
medal was subsequently awarded on the individual 
merits of the original citing. 

***The Croix d'Guerre was a French medal given in 
quantity, in most cases to units for subsequent distribu¬ 
tion to officers and men as determined by the comman¬ 
ders of those units. Since the award came in several 
gradations (ranks and orders), those awards of higher 
status were made by name rather than unit distribu¬ 
tion. During World War I, it seems almost all of the 
enlisted receiving the Silver Star Commendation also 
got one or more of the lower ranking Croix d'Guerre. 
This does not appear to have been so among officer 
Silver Star Commendations. 

In addition, the 4th Marine Brigade was cited in 
French Orders of the Army issued by the Commanding 
General-in-Chief, Petain, for its action at Belleau 
Wood. A subsequent citation (two were required) 
brought its members the right to wear the French 
Fourragere. It is a braided green and red loop worn on 
the left shoulder of the uniform. Today those serving in 
the 5th and 6th Marines, or attached, are still authorized 
to wear it while so serving. 
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The Alamo 

American Thermopylae 


by Robert F. Burke 


[Ed's Note: here’s a follow up, by the same author, to 
the well received general history of the Texas 
Revolution we presented back in issue no. 27.] 

The Mexicans 

By dawn on Saturday, 5 March 1836, the 
siege of the Alamo had entered its 12th day, and 
the patience of the President General of Mexico, 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana, had run out. 
Though his timetable had not yet been severely 
upset, the cavalry vanguard should already 


have departed for the interior of Texas to launch 
the second phase of the campaign to quell the 
insurrection against his rule. 

He had led the main body of his Army of 
Operations across the Rio Grande in mid-Feb¬ 
ruary, far sooner than anyone in the enemy camp 
had anticipated, and he was eager to move on 
before they could assemble a viable force to 
oppose him. Intelligence reports disclosed the 
rebel garrison in San Antonio de Bexar was the 
only obstacle in the path of advance against the 
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eastern colonial settlements, and that — with the 
exception of a similar garrison of frontiersmen 
ensconced at the Goliad presidio 95 miles to the 
south — the foe had no other units of significant 
strength in the province. Even better news had 
come from the coastal area, where Gen. Jose 
Urrea's command had just annihilated a group of 
120 rebels at San Patricio and Agua Dulce Creek. 

Santa Ana knew instinctively this was the 
precise moment to resume the advance and 
crush the revolt, but to do so required the use of 
San Antonio as a supply base. It was a vital 
crossroads, and as long as the Alamo remained 
in enemy hands the security of his logistics net¬ 
work would be uncertain. 

Cognizance of that fact had prodded Santa 
Ana into premature action at the start of the 
siege. An attempt to storm the fort's southern 
corner had been repulsed with heavy casualties, 
while further skirmishing had increased overall 
losses to more than 300 men. 

Thus obliged to await the arrival of rein¬ 
forcements, the self-proclaimed "Napoleon of 
the West" had finally massed a contingent of 
sufficient strength to carry out the task; nearly 
2,300 troops and 11 cannon — about 39 percent 
of all available Mexican manpower in the 
region. 

Under the pretense of soliciting the advice 
of his officers, the dictator had convened a coun¬ 
cil of war the previous evening at his headquar¬ 
ters in the heart of town. In fact, nothing his sub¬ 
ordinates could have said would make the 
slightest difference. As a preamble, Santa Ana 
revealed disturbing news from an intercepted 
communique sent from the Colonies and ad¬ 
dressed to the Texan garrison. The note stated 
2,000 insurrectionists and eight guns would be 
within striking distance of San Antonio in just a 
few days. But further information had been 
obtained indicating the Alamo's stores of food 
and ammunition were low, and that the garrison 
commander, unaware help was on the way, had 
decided to attempt a breakout during the 
evening of 6 March. 

All of those claims, it would turn out later, 
were fabrications. Nevertheless, at the time, the 
commander-in-chief's arguments made a 
renewed assault against the fortress a foregone 
conclusion, and precluded waiting for the 
arrival of Gen. Gaona's 1,600 men and two pow¬ 
erful, wall-leveling 12 pounders, which were 
then on their way from the west. All the officers 
understood what was coming, even before the 
conference broke up, and dreaded it. Though 
they had no doubts of final victory, recent 


Plan of 
Battle 


5 March 1836 

I Avenues of Attack 




events had clearly shown the Alamo would be 
one of the most difficult bastions any of them 
had every tried to capture. 

The Plan 

Santa Ana spent the rest of the evening care¬ 
fully working out the details of the coming oper¬ 
ation. They were in turn transcribed into multi¬ 
ple copies for distribution by his personal secre¬ 
tary, Col. Juan Almonte. Marked "Confidential," 
the orders called for the use in the assault of just 
over 1,500 soldiers from six infantry battalions: 
the Aldama, Jiminez, Matamoros, San Luis Potosi, 
Toluca and Zapadores. A seventh battalion, the 
Alliende, consisting principally of paroled con¬ 
victs and inexperienced recruits, was to remain 
in town, ironically enough, on guard duty. 

The assault force was divided into compa¬ 
nies of 39 men each, and would go into the fight 
with their individual components intermixed. 
The lightly armed Fusiliers and Chasseurs would 
make up the frontline stormtroops; the more 
heavily equipped Grenadiers and Engineers 
would augment them in a support role. 















To the northwest, the First Column, nine 
companies, would be under the command of 
Gen. Martin Perfecto de Cos. An equal number 
comprised the Second Column, directed by Gen. 
Francisco Duque in its attack from the north. 
Col. Jose Maria Romero's Third Column of eight 
companies was to push in from the east. The 
Fourth Column, of just three companies led by 
Col. Juan Morales, came in from the southeast. 


The remaining 10 companies of heavy infantry, 
under the authority of Col. Augustin Amat, 
made up the reserve. They were to be stationed 
behind a battery of artillery to the northeast. 
Santa Ana would exercise direct control of the 
attack from there. 

To generally keep an eye on things, the 
Dolores Cavalry Regiment was to be deployed at 
the forested hillock known as the Casa Mata 


Tyrannus Rex 


Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana had a complex per¬ 
sonality, one that was dominated by limitless ambition. 
In 1835, at the age of 42, he had already spent the 
majority of his life in uniform. 

Santa Ana was born into a Mexico that was still 
part of Spain's colonial empire. Motivated by a passion 
for self-advancement, he signed on as an army cadet in 
1808, and was subsequently mustered in as a junior 
officer. Cited for bravery, resourcefulness, energy and 
competence in numerous campaigns against Indians 



An official portrait of Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana. 


and insurrectionists, he rose rapidly through the ranks, 
becoming a general while still in his 20s. 

Despite the rewards and awards bestowed upon 
him by the crown, Santa Ana ultimately threw his sup¬ 
port behind the nationalist forces that freed Mexico 
from its European overlords in 1821. Eight years later 
he commanded the troops that repulsed a Spanish 
attempt to reclaim their New World territories at the 
Battle of Tampico. That victory transformed him into a 
Mexican national hero and was directly responsible for 
his election as president at the age of 38. 

Santa Ana believed in only three things: himself, 
his country and divine providence. He was a visionary, 
a dreamer of great dreams whose destiny it was — or 
so he claimed — to establish a Mexican imperium in the 
western hemisphere. Starting in the mid-1820s, he 
strove to build a strong fleet that would carry an expe¬ 
ditionary force to conquer Cuba and the rest of the 
Caribbean. Once that was done, he planned for his 
armies to sweep eastward to the banks of the Missis¬ 
sippi, then down through Central America to the isth¬ 
mus of Panama. Not for nothing did he refer to himself 
as "El Napoleon del Oeste," the Napoleon of the West. 

The road to success for Santa Ana lay in his being a 
consummate actor with many faces: a latter day 
Machiavellian with the right social connections; an 
individual with great personal charm, articulation and 
physical grace; an opportunist who adjusted his beliefs 
and characteristics to suit any given audience. He was, 
by turns, a champion of whatever political wind was 
blowing strongest. 

Behind the facades, though, he was an individual of 
genuine ability and sharp intellect. He was one of the 
founding fathers of his country and a guiding hand in 
shaping its constitution. But once he took the presiden¬ 
cy in 1833, he found he could not abide the tedium and 
compromise of the democratic process. So it was he 
simply disposed of the institutions he had earlier 
helped create, ruthlessly crushing all internal opposi¬ 
tion within two years, except for the province of Coa- 
huila-Texas. Soon only the Texan sub-province was left 
against him, and he was determined those people 
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meanwhile, busied themselves with the tedious 
but necessary task of preparing their equipment, 
weapons and uniforms for the coming fight. 

The previously steady artillery bombard¬ 
ment tapered off around 4:00 p.m. As each of the 
battalions began turning in, sequentially, the 
batteries nearest them ceased fire, and within six 
hours a pervasive silence enveloped the envi¬ 
rons of San Antonio. 


Antigua, just a mile east of San Antonio. Any 
fugitives from either side would stand little 
chance of eluding detection and capture by them. 

The transcriptions were dispatched between 
2:00 and 3:00 p.m., whereupon the officers con¬ 
cerned spent the next few hours reconnoitering 
the battle area, determining which of the 
approaches offered the best means of getting to 
their prescribed jump off points. The troops. 


would not block him from moving on to greater 
achievement. 

As to Texas, Santa Ana felt he needed little justifica¬ 
tion to move against a region he had come to regard as 
a thorn in the side of his nation. Some kind of show¬ 
down had become inevitable long before the actual out¬ 
break of hostilities in October 1835. 

The eastern half of Texas had been opened to some 
25,000 Euro-American homesteaders for more than a 
decade. Through hard work and industry those new¬ 
comers transformed a desolate tract of territory into a 
productive asset for the Mexican state. Unfortunately, 
many of the more recently arrived settlers proved 
openly bigoted toward the resident Tejanos, and utterly 
contemptuous of the central government. El Presidente 
naturally viewed those developments with dismay, and 
as more time passed "the Colonies" seemed to be 
evolving into a seditious breeding ground for would be 
adventurers, swindlers and pirates — at least in his 
mind. He suspected a large number of the settlers were 
nothing more than conspiratorial surrogates of the 
United States government, whose covetous eyes he 
believed were fixed on the vast virginal landscape of 
northern Mexico. 

In that, Santa Ana's opinions generally conformed 
with those held by many other of Mexico's civil and 
military leaders. He wrote of the situation in Texas: 

The insults lavished upon the nation.. .the disregard 
of honor and the haughty attitude with which the 
colonists turned upon those who had given them a 
home was more than sufficient cause to justify war on 
our part. They were the aggressors and we the attacked; 
they the ingrates and we the benefactors. When they 
were in want we had given them sustenance, yet as 
soon as they gained strength they used it to destroy us. 

He saw the war in Texas as neither a civil conflict, 
nor one of nation against nation, but something else 
entirely: "In it the thief was fighting against the 
owner...and nothing was more rational than that these 
hordes of assassins and thieves should be done away 
with." 

Interestingly, many of the earlier-arriving colonists 
tended to agree with much of Santa Ana's analysis. 



Those first settlers had gotten along well with the Latin 
locals, and respected the laws and customs of their 
adopted country, firmly aligning themselves with the 
various Tejano politicos. It was the late comers who 
often seemed to be causing the trouble. Even so, Santa 
Ana's imposition of crippling economic sanctions, sus¬ 
pension of civil liberties and the introduction of an 
occupation force, threatened the existence of everyone 
in Texas. 

When the Texans finally took up arms, it was with 
the reluctance. Their primary objective — at least until 
the actual Mexican invasion in early 1836 — was simply 
to rid Mexico of its tyrannical president. In the words of 
one rebel leader: "The question here was, should we 
accept his oppression, or resist a despot's stamp. We 
citizens of Texas rallied to the defense of our constitu¬ 
tional rights." 
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Santa Ana remained at army headquarters, 
yet found it impossible to relax there. Unwilling 
or unable to control his mercurial emotions, El 
Presidente's nerves were on edge, and he spent 
the night consuming cups of strong black coffee 
and agitatedly pacing back and forth across the 
floor. 

The Texans 

Inside the Alamo that Saturday evening, 
the 27-year-old commandant Lt. Col. William 
Barret Travis sensed that, one way or another, 
the siege of the isolated outpost was about to 


end. During the course of the previous two 
weeks he'd sent a stream of communiques 
echoing a vow he and the 192 men under his 
direction would accept nothing less than victo¬ 
ry or death. For instance, on 3 March he wrote: 

I have held this place 10 days against a force 
variously estimated from 1,500 to 6,000, and 
shall continue to hold it until I get relief from 
my countrymen, or I will perish in its defense. 
We have had a shower of bombs and cannon 
balls continuously falling among us the whole 
time, yet none of us has fallen. We have been 
miraculously preserved. 


View to a Siege 


When the vanguard of the Mexican army approach¬ 
ed the outskirts of San Antonio late on the afternoon of 
23 February 1836, no one was more surprised than 
William Barret Travis. Though alerted to the invasion 
within days of its start by sympathetic Tejanos, he'd 
remained skeptical. The massive influx of hostile forces 
to the area west of the Rio Grande had been a matter of 
public knowledge for some time, but it hardly seemed 
credible to Travis they would attempt to cross that river 
before the coming of spring, when their livestock 
would have fresh vegetation available. The Alamo gar¬ 
rison commander had chosen to adhere to the notion 
little would happen before the passing of at least anoth¬ 
er month — a bit of self-delusion that would have 
grave consequences for the young colonel and his men. 

But Santa Ana himself had planned the campaign, 
and the sudden late-winter movement of his troops 
into west Texas was entirely in keeping with his per¬ 
sonal flair for the dramatic. His "Army of Operations" 
comprised some 6,200 men and 21 artillery pieces, and 
moved in three "divisions." The 1st Division, led by 
Gen. Ramirez y Sesma, and the 2nd, under Gen. Vicente 
Filosola, set out from Presidio and Saltillo on a drive 
against San Antonio. Simultaneously, Gen. Jose Urrea's 
3rd Division moved from Matamoros toward Goliad. 
Once those localities were secured, the troops would 
fan out across the countryside to find and destroy any 
remaining rebel formations. All in all, it was supposed 
to be a short campaign, the aftermath of which would 
see the abandoned colonial homesteads repopulated 
with loyal Latino citizens from greater Mexico. 

The army's eastern advance was undertaken in the 
midst of harsh winter conditions that strained the lines 
of communications and the endurance of the troops to 
the utmost. Yet there were remarkably few desertions 
or deaths, and the lead elements of 1st Division 
descended on San Antonio with a suddenness that 
completely disconcerted Travis. He and his men only 


narrowly avoided immediate capture and summary 
execution by making a last minute retreat into the still 
unfinished compound. 

During the first two days of the siege, the Mexicans 
set about securing not only the town itself, but both the 
old sugar mill to the north and the four abandoned mis¬ 
sions downstream. Only when everything west of the 
San Antonio River was firmly in his hands did Santa 
Ana direct his attentions to the opposite bank. An ini¬ 
tial probe of the Alamo's defenses was followed by a 
reconsolidation of all the army's units. 

El Presidente was contemptuous of rebel discipline, 
and reasoned that the combination of his seven to one 
numerical superiority and the concentrated firepower 
of four batteries gave every prospect of quick success. 
Accordingly, he had his staff draw up a scheme to 
bring the affair to a quick end. 

Early on the morning of 25 February, elements of 
four infantry battalions, one cavalry regiment and three 
cannon traversed a newly built bridge into La Villita. 
Wasting little time on preliminaries, the foot soldiers 
were committed in alternating attacks against the low 
barracks and stockade wall. But the attackers found 
themselves embroiled in an unexpectedly intense 
three-hour firefight, and only managed to get within 90 
yards of the main gate. After the futile endeavor was 
terminated, it was found at least a fifth of Santa Ana's 
immediate command had been sacrificed in this prema¬ 
ture action. 

Having received a bloody nose, the dictator 
resigned himself to imposing a prolonged siege. Within 
the next seven days, the first elements of the 2nd Div¬ 
ision would arrive, giving the Mexicans a 12-to-l 
advantage over the Texans. 

So the Santanistas began to bide their time, taking 
few chances and staying a healthy distance from the 
Alamo while carrying out a studied encirclement of the 
fortress. Travis noted every move and vigorously 
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Thus far, however, the response to his pleas 
for assistance had been less than encouraging — 
only 32 men from the distant village of Gonzales 
had managed to come through the enemy lines. 

At the same time. Col. James Walker 
Fannin's 338 well trained volunteers at Goliad 
remained idle. That officer had heard from the 
beleagured garrison on 25 February, and had set 
in motion an ineptly organized expedition that 
went completely awry. That was soon followed 
by the alarming news of the unexpected arrival 
of a second large Mexican force at San Patricio. 
Rather than risk being caught in the open, or los¬ 


ing his own base of operations, Fannin had cho¬ 
sen to turn back. 

Informed of those events by a returning 
courier, Travis despaired. Neither he nor any of 
his men had come into the Alamo looking to die 
there; they had come for the purpose of shield¬ 
ing the Euro-American colonial settlements 
from the Santanista onslaught. But time was 
obviously running out. Though there was food 
enough for another three weeks, the continual 
cannonade had weakened the rectangular 
plaza's outer walls. If that barrier fell, it would 
only be possible to fall back to the citadel of the 



responded to the encroachments whenever possible. 
His superb gunners silenced a pair of opposing batter¬ 
ies in the town, obliterated the first building the 
Mexicans chose for the headquarters, and thwarted an 
attempt to construct a bridge to the northwest. Texan 
sharpshooters brought down any Mexicans who came 
within range, and once nearly managed to target the 
"Napoleon of the West" himself. In addition, the rebels 
took the initiative by launching a series of hit-and-run 
raids, much to Santa Ana's embarrassment. 


Invasion 

January 17 - March 6,1836 


When not otherwise engaged, the defenders kept 
busy reinforcing the inner fortifications, setting up new 
gun emplacements and parapets, digging a well, trans¬ 
forming the barrack rooms into strongpoints, excavat¬ 
ing trench lines and using the dug up earth to bolster 
those portions of the outer wall weakened by enemy 
cannonballs. 

The men themselves underwent rigorous training 
aimed at giving them the methods to contest every foot 
of open ground if the Santanistas broke into the fort. 

They planned to fall back gradually to the 
t w living quarters, from the windows and 

doorways of which they would unleash a 
final and deadly crossfire on their 
exposed foes. 

But Travis clearly hoped that last 
move would not become necessary, that 
help would soon arrive. Indeed, that pos¬ 
sibility was also a major concern to Santa 
Ana. Though his army had the Alamo 
completely encircled by the fifth day, nei¬ 
ther dispatch riders nor 32 reinforcements 
from Gonzales had any particular diffi¬ 
culty in penetrating the porous Mexican 
siege lines. 

Therein lay the garrison's one real 
chance for survival. Travis believed a 
stout defense of the Alamo offered a sin¬ 
gular opportunity to stop the Mexican 
invasion and throw it back across the Rio 
Grande. He repeatedly called for rein¬ 
forcements with messages such as this: 
"If these [reinforcements] are promptly 
sent...this neighborhood will be the great 
decisive ground. The power of Santa Ana 
is to be met here or in the Colonies: we 
had better meet it here than suffer a war 
of devastation to rage in our settlements." 

That was what the siege was all about 
from the Texan perspective. 
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long barracks and chapel and try to continue the 
fight from there. 

A limited supply of ammunition had neces¬ 
sitated rationing, though the sheer volume of 
firepower at the defenders' disposal remained 
awesome: over 900 pre-loaded rifles and pistols, 
plus nearly twice as many pieces of sited 
artillery as the Mexicans possessed. 

As long as Santa Ana held back from an all 
out assault, the Alamo was sure to hold, but the 
constant stream of Mexican reinforcements into 
town made it clear the dictator did not intend 
the stalemate should continue much longer. A 
major assault was imminent, and when it came 
there could be little doubt as to its outcome. The 
infamous red ensign signaling "No Quarter," 
which had been unfurled over the steeple of the 
San Fernando church by those Travis referred to 
as the "Gothic enemy," spoke volumes. Still, a 
hard fought last stand at the Alamo could inflict 
substantial casualties on the attackers, further 
delaying their eastward march, and perhaps 
even crippling some of Santa Ana's best battal¬ 
ions in the process. 

As an officer in the Texan regular army, 
Travis' orders obliged him to carry on the fight, 
but the men under his charge were in a different 
situation. They had done all the duty their oaths 
required and deserved to know the truth of 
what they were facing. Thus, as the Mexican 
bombardment let up, Travis called the garrison 
to muster near the main gate. Nearby stood the 
women and children who had accompanied 
their men into this most hazardous of places. 

Travis' address was brief and pointed. He 
explained there was no longer any realistic 
hope of receiving outside help; they were 
entirely on their own, and a full-scale attack 
could come at any time. Only three alternatives 
were open to them: surrender, attempt a break¬ 
out, or continued resistance. The first offered no 
prospect of lenience; the second had only a s lim 
chance of success; the third meant almost cer¬ 
tain death. 

Travis declared he would remain in the 
Alamo and take as many Mexicans with him to 
the grave as possible. He urged his men to do 
the same, but emphasized each was free to make 
his own choice to stay or depart. Anyone wanti¬ 
ng to try the latter was told to step forward. 
After a few seconds of silence a middle-aged 
native of France named Louis Rose broke ranks: 
he had come to Texas seeking a future for him¬ 
self, not an untimely demise. Soon he gathered 
his belongings in a bunclle, climbed over the 
wall and made good his escape. 


Travis expressed his gratitude to all those 
who remained, then informed them they should 
collect whatever personal momentos they might 
want their families or friends outside to receive: 
another courier was leaving within the hour. 

Around 11:00 p.m., 16-year-old James 
Allen, among the garrison's best riders, mount¬ 
ed one of the few remaining horses still in good 
condition. His saddlebags were filled to bursting 
with personal effects. The youth took advantage 
of the cloudy evening sky and, calling for one of 
the gates to be opened, galloped off into the 
darkness. 

With quiet enshrouding the battlefield, 
many of the defenders went to the Alamo chapel 
to pay respects to Mrs. Almeron Dickinson, wife 
of the senior artillery officer, and the other 
women residing there. Among those visitors 
was Travis, who also went to talk with a lifelong 
friend, Lt. James Butler Bonham, at his station 
by one of the cannons positioned in the rear of 
the transept. While there he gave instructions 
the invalided co-commander of the fortress. Col. 
James Bowie, and his belongings were to be 
transferred from the low barracks to the com¬ 
parative safety of the baptistry, a small room 
opposite the church entrance. 

Exhausted by long days of almost constant 
labor, nerve wracking danger, suspense and lack 
of sleep, the men were for the most part unable 
to resist the lure of the uncommon silence that 
pervaded the area. They moved into their 
unheated rooms, where at least the walls gave 
some protection from the chilly temperatures 
outside, to get what rest they could. 

After the departure of Allen and Rose, Travis 
selected three of his best men to perform picket 
duty outside the walls. This final redeployment 
left him with just 187 men inside the Alamo. 
Then he turned over command to his able adju¬ 
tant, Capt. John Baugh, and went toward his 
headquarters located halfway along the west 
wall. Inside he settled on his bed, covered him¬ 
self with a blanket and went to sleep. Nearby his 
23-year-old black servant Joe also settled in. 

Morning 

At midnight, Santa Ana began issuing 
sharp, rapid-fire orders to his aides. It was time 
to get things under way. 

The Mexican units were roused in the same 
phased order in which they had turned in. The 
NCOs and officers moved throughout the 
encampments making last minute inspections. 
The men's blankets and overcoats were collected 
so they wouldn't hinder their agility during the 
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assault. The only protection each had against the 
chill cold and their fears was provided by a sin¬ 
gle draft of cheap whiskey. 

By 1:00 a.m., the formations began moving 
out with only the muffled tramp of marching 
feet to signal their passing. High above, a heavy 
overcast reduced the moon's 
illumination to at most a 
half-light, making it difficult 
for the soldiers to see more than 
a few yards ahead. As a result, 
their deployment schedule was 
set back by more than half an 
hour. 

Elements of the First and 
Second Columns, plus the 
reserves, made their way from 
the Campo Santo up to the tree 
lined banks of the San Antonio 
River, then over a narrow foot¬ 
bridge and to their assigned 
positions just 300 yards from 
the Alamo's outer walls. The 
Third and Fourth Columns took a 
less circuitous route on the east 
side of the stream. Once in 
place, each soldier dropped 
down onto the damp prairie 
grass and mesquite. 

It wasn't until 5:00 a.m. that 
word came to Santa Ana all the 
units were in position. He and 
Col. Almonte stepped outside 
army headquarters, mounted 
their horses and made their 
way north, accompanied by an 
escort of 42 cavalrymen from 
the Dolores Regiment. Crossing 
the river, they reached the 
earthworks of the northeastern 
artillery emplacement. The 
entire general staff was there to 
greet them, together with the 
musicians from all the battal¬ 
ions massed into a single 
ensemble. Little was said dur¬ 
ing the next few minutes, but 
all eyes remained fixed upon 
the President General. 

As the first streaks of dawn 
broke across the eastern hori¬ 
zon, Santa Ana gave the order 
to begin the attack. Bugler Jose 
Maria Gonzales drew his brass 
instrument to his lips and broke 
the stillness with a few sharp 


notes, then quickly lowered it again to his side. 
Rising to their feet, the men of the four assault 
columns began moving toward the Alamo at a 
swift, steady pace. There was no shouting or 
shooting, only the rustling sound of hundreds of 
soldiers walking through the undergrowth. 
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Inside the mission-fortress, Capt. Baugh 
snapped to sudden attention. He had been 
standing near the 18-pounder, looking toward 
San Antonio, but until this moment there had 
been no indication anything unusual was hap¬ 
pening. Though he could still see little through 
the gloom, he suddenly had no doubt the antici¬ 
pated enemy onslaught had begun. Turning 
from the southern barbette, he ran down the dirt 
ramp into the plaza crying aloud: "Col. Travis! 
Col. Travis! The Mexicans are coming!" 

The Alamo's commander rolled out of bed, 
grabbing his sword, scabbard, pistol and jacket, 
while Joe picked up a shotgun and dutifully fol¬ 
lowed him outside. Travis and Baugh ran 
together toward the north wall, shouting the 
alarm for all to hear. 

Aroused from their restless sleep, the garri¬ 
son stumbled bleary eyed put of the barrack 
rooms toward their duty stations. Even as they 
were doing so, a Mexican trumpet was heard 
again. All of the advancing Mexican columns 
came to an abrupt halt, while behind them the 
silence of the morning was again split by the hiss 
of rockets being launched from their emplace¬ 
ments, though there was no supporting cannon¬ 
ade. The lofting rockets filled the sky with a red¬ 


dish glow that revealed the hostile ramparts for 
the foot soldiers who were still only half way to 
their objective and far beyond the effective range 
of the antiquated muskets they carried. 

In spite of the distance, most of the officers 
in the assault columns called for their men to 
loose a useless volley at that instant, while the 
massed army band began to play a garish rendi¬ 
tion of the "Deguello" — a reminder to all there 
were to be no prisoners. 

Into the Maelstrom 

Caught up in what one Mexican veteran 
later described as that emotion "which electrifies 
the heart," the assault columns roared a series of 
shouts: "Viva Mexico! Viva Santa Ana!" 

This sudden tumult, which seemed to be 
coming from everywhere at once, brought home 
to those within the Alamo as nothing else had a 
full awareness of their desperate situation. 
Equally stunning, but in the visual sense, was 
the fact the blazing rockets suddenly illuminat¬ 
ed the massed enemy who now sprang forward 
as fast as their legs would carry them. 

Taking up their weapons, the Texans un¬ 
leashed a searing blast of firepower at the 
approaching enemy. Their barrage created so 
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deafening a sound, so brilliant a light, that it 
made many in the attacking columns gasp in 
awe. Santa Ana later noted "the brisk fire of 
musketry illuminated the interior of the fortress, 
its walls and trenches." 

The leading Fusilier formations recoiled 
from the lethal fire; the most ravaged were the 
men under Gen. Duque, whose Toluca Battalion 


was to lose fully a third of its soldiers that day. 
"The initial fire was very intense and deadly," 
wrote Lt. Col. Jose Enrique de la Pena. "Our 
columns left along their path a wide trail of 
blood, of wounded, and of the dead." 

The men of Col. Juan Morales' southern 
command had an equally difficult time. Their 
target was the oblique stockade that sealed the 
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gap between the low barracks and the chapel. 
The failure of the Mexicans' initial probes 
against the fortress had dispelled all notions this 
area might be an easily surmountable position. 
As a result, the Fourth Column had been assigned 
the thankless task of initiating contact. Though 
they were free to take advantage of unexpected 
opportunities, Santa Ana clearly didn't expect to 
gain much there. 

The Fourth Column had emerged from a row 
of trees and ran squarely into the precision 
marksmanship of Davy Crockett's 16-man 
"company" of Tennesseans. Those volunteers 
exacted a fearful price from the oncoming 
Chasseurs, whose front ranks were so badly shot 
up their planned holding attack simply disinte¬ 
grated. 




* Inside the Alamo's sacristy the women and 
children sat huddled together, listening help¬ 
lessly to the crash and clash of contending arms. 
Meanwhile, on the north wall, Travis and his 
men shot a torrent of led at Cos' First Column, 
which was several paces ahead of the others. 
One Mexican later wrote he saw scores of his 
comrades fall within seconds: "It seemed that 
every rifle ball or pistol shot of the enemy 
embedded itself in the breast of our men." 

The Second Column was also punished, with 
a large number of its officers struck down, 
including Gen. Duque, who received a crippling 
leg wound and was able to remain standing 
only with the assistance of a personal aide. 

The Razor's Edge 

Barely minutes into the attack the Mexican 
assault columns were facing a major crisis. The 
defenders' musketry and cannonade were as 
concentrated as any they had previously experi¬ 
enced, and sounded, one wrote, "like continu¬ 
ous thunder." 

The entire Second Column became so trauma¬ 
tized by the slaughter its advance staggered to a 
halt. There was great confusion within its ranks, 
where men fell or were knocked around like pin- 
balls, some starting to move off without direction 
or purpose. A veteran later summarized: "The 
whole scene was one of extreme terror." 

The unfortunate Duque was shoved to the 
ground during the chaos and there shared the 
gruesome fate of many another soldier that terri¬ 
ble morning — he was trampled to death. 

Gen. Manuel Fernandez Castrillon was thus 
forced to take command of the Second Column. 
He and four other officers made intense efforts 
to restore order to their buckling formation. 

Simultaneously, Romero's Third Column was 
hit by so severe a crossfire coming from the rear 
of the chapel and the convent walls that those 
men, too, were stopped in their tracks. Seeing 
the casualties mounting rapidly, many of the 
less experienced recruits simply panicked and 
fled the nightmarish scene. 

There's little doubt that if the Texans had 
been able to sustain the intensity of their initial 
barrage the morale of the attackers would have 
been broken. But after the fifth volley the pre- 
loaded weapons had been discharged, and the 
incredible deluge began to subside. The 
Santanistas were able to rally. 

Having narrowly avoided a debacle, the 
Mexicans resumed their advance, but no longer 
in the originally intended directions. The First 
and Second Columns — which had momentarily 
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merged — were suddenly and brutally separat¬ 
ed again by the scyth-like effectiveness of a few 
well placed Texan artillery rounds. The First 
swung toward its right, which meant for a time 
it was actually moving away from the fortress. 
The Second found itself shifting toward an 
unplanned rendezvous with Romero's men 
around the Alamo's northeastern corner. 

Gen. Cos was thoroughly unnerved by what 
he later described as the "terrible shower of bul¬ 
lets and cannon fire," and decided to hold his 
force in check rather than rushing in to join the 
fray beginning at the base of the wall. He maneu¬ 
vered to a position about 50 yards from Travis' 
battery, where his men began laying down a 
steady rain of supporting musketry while their 
comrades struggled to overcome the stone and 
mortar barrier that towered over them. 

Only now did it become evident how inade¬ 
quately equipped the Mexicans were in some 
respects. Only a single ladder had been raised 
and even it was of slipshod construction. Worse 
for the attackers, most of those soldiers who had 
been assigned to carry the scant scaling equip¬ 
ment seemed to have been shot down, making it 
necessary to send runners to retrieve the missing 
gear. 

The most positive aspect of the whole 
assault for the Mexicans thus far was the relative 
sanctuary afforded them by the outer wall. 
Because of its thickness, height and lack of 
embrasures, everyone within five or six yards of 
its base was fairly safe from the defenders' 
artillery and small arms fire. Thus frustrated, 
many Texans placed themselves in harm's way 
by moving to stand or kneel atop the rampart to 
shoot straight down from it. But they paid 
instantly for their reckless daring, falling victim 
to the hail of bullets from Cos' men. 

Still other Texans, unable to take proper aim 
at the enemy below, resorted to holding their 
guns at arms length and firing blindly down 
into the mob. In so doing, several of them, 
including Travis, lost hold of their weapons dur¬ 
ing the recoil. Nevertheless, this expedient 
began to extract more casualties from the 
Mexicans below. 

In the meantime. Morales' Fourth Column 
had reassembled and moved once more against 
Crockett's palisade, only to experience a second 
bloody repulse. They pulled back toward the 
road, seeking shelter behind the gutted remains 
of some nearby houses. Morales later said he 
realized at that point he and his men were in a 
"tight squeeze" — another frontal assault was 
out of the question. 


Unaware of the southern formation's diffi¬ 
culties, Santa Ana's anxious and full attention 
was riveted upon the events in front of him. 
Though clouds of gunpowder obscured much, 
as far as he could see the troops weren't making 
any progress, and he was beginning to think it 
was time for the reserves to go in. 

Fortune's Favor 

The single factor that kept the President 
General's worst fears from being realized was 
the initiative and presence of mind of the offi¬ 
cers and NCOs on the spot at the base of the 
north wall, men who fully grasped what was at 
stake. Luckily for them, the first of the retrieved 
ladders were just being placed against the mis¬ 
sion wall. Cajoled, prodded and pushed by their 
superiors, soldiers began scrambling upward. 
As de la Pena related: 
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The first to climb were thrown down by bay¬ 
onets already waiting for them behind the para¬ 
pet, or by pistol fire. But the bravery of our sol¬ 
diers was not diminished as they saw their 
comrades fall dead or wounded, and they hur¬ 
ried to occupy their places and avenge them, 
climbing over their bodies. 

Reason gave way to savage instinct as the 
attackers became possessed by a raging desire to 
finally come to grips with the Texans who had 
been shooting their units to ribbons. The air 
filled with reverberated, ear-shattering explo¬ 
sions, gunfire and screams mixed with the 
incomprehensible orders being shouted by offi¬ 
cers and NCOs on both sides. 

From his vantage point 250 yards away, 
Santa Ana had become convinced the attack was 


close to complete collapse. Accordingly, he 
ordered Col. Augustin Amat to lead the elite 
Zapadores Battalion into the fight. That formation 
was soon followed, piecemeal, by the remaining 
Grenadier companies and the entire general 
staff. Only his Excellency, the band and the 
mounted bodyguard remained uncommitted. 

Observing the approach of those fresh units, 
Cos ordered his men to put up their weapons, 
then led them back toward the river. But after 
moving only about 50 yards, the First Column 
suddenly swung about to the left and advanced 
back on the Alamo in such a way as to neatly 
envelop Travis' battery. Moving directly against 
the northern postern, the Mexicans made no 
attempt to climb its peaked roof. Instead, they 
began trying to smash through the lightly 
defended ground-level entrances located there. 


The Provisional Executive 


Perhaps the most important, and most forgotten, 
figure in regard to the decision to hold the Alamo was 
Gov. Henry Smith, head of the Texas Provisional 
Government. 

Smith, whose term of office ran from November 
1835 until March 1836, was a prosperous landowner 
who, as a leader of the politically conservative "War 
Party," had long advocated independence from Mexico. 
Upon being elected by the delegates of the San Felipe 
"Consultation," he was put into an abrasive relation¬ 
ship with the General Council, a legislative body whose 
members were mostly from the liberal "Peace Party," 
which hoped to keep Texas within the Mexican federa¬ 
tion. 

As provisional executive, Smith had the final word 
on military policy, though he left the details up to his 
chief subordinate, Gen. Samuel Houston. Unfortunately 
for both those men, a critical handicap in their drawing 
up anything like a coherent operational directive lay in 
the unpredictable size of the Texan "army" at any given 
moment. Though it should have been possible for the 
Colonies to field upward of 5,000 troops, the reality was 
at war's start that never more than a third of that num¬ 
ber had ever been assembled at one place at one time. 
Local militia companies and volunteer units from the 
United States, which comprised the bulk of the avail¬ 
able forces, were for the most part agglomerations of 
mavericks who came and went almost at will. The only 
dependable body over which Houston exercised direct 
authority was the miniscule Regular Army. 

With the security of Texas hanging on so slender a 
thread. Smith felt the best option was to concentrate 
his limited manpower at two strategically vital posi¬ 


tions: San Antonio de Bexar and Goliad. Whichever 
side controlled those overland communication hubs 
would command the western approaches to the settle¬ 
ments. 

San Antonio, by virtue of its geographical location 
and status as the largest town in the region was the most 
important. Utilized by the original Santanista occupation 
force as their headquarters throughout most of 1835, San 
Antonio had been liberated in mid December by a rebel 
force after a two month siege. Though pleased with that 
victory. Smith contemplated adoption of an entirely 
defensive posture, unaware the Texan officers at Bexar 
— Col. Francis Johnson and Dr. James Grant — had 
something else in mind. With the support of the legisla¬ 
ture, a military expedition to seize the southern city of 
Matamoros was being organized in the hope of sparking 
renewed popular opposition to the "Usurper of the 
South," and ultimately overthrowing him. 

Smith and Houston were livid at what they saw as 
a brazen circumvention of their authority (though 
according to the provisional constitution such an action 
on the part of the Council was legal). Further, the scope 
of such an undertaking was far beyond the capabilities 
of the forces actually at hand, and the two therefore 
opposed anything other than a limited strike on 
Matamoros. 

Regardless of Smith and Houston's opposition, the 
"Matamoros project" took on a life of its own. Supplies 
were obtained by stripping San Antonio of most of its 
commissary, livestock, and about two-thirds of its gar¬ 
rison. By New Years Day 1836, Johnson and Grant were 
on their way to Goliad, from where they intended to 
advance south. 
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The Texans defending the northern wall knew 
nothing of this. The Mexicans immediately in 
front of them, as well as the oncoming reserves, 
required their full attention. 

Despite the obstruction from an increasing 
number of scaling ladders, the Texans still had a 
generally clear field of fire against the newest 
threat. Amat would later report: "Before the 
Zapadores Battalion ...had a chance to reach the 
walls, half of the officers had been wounded." 

That was too much for the Colonel, who 
decided to move westward and take up where 
Cos and his men had left off, by throwing up a 
new screen of protective fire while the 
Grenadiers and staff officers continued forward 
and joined in the tumult at the north wall. 

By this point over a quarter-hour had gone 
by and the Santanistas had accomplished little. 


though not for lack of trying. Rallied by their 
leaders and eager to escape the crush of men all 
about the base of the wall, soldiers mounted the 
ladders in great haste. Travis' men quickly 
brought down any who got as far as the top of 
the rampart, though those defenders by now 
had little time in which to reload their weapons 
and increasingly had to resort to using them as 
improvised clubs. But these, together with a 
deadly assortment of swords, hunting knives, 
tomahawks and bayonets, continued to offer a 
hideous welcome to the attackers. 

The more hardened among the Mexican vet¬ 
erans set an inspiring example of bravery for the 
less experienced Fusiliers. They simply refused 
to be cowed or held back, and for many the cost 
of such audacity were crushed skulls, fractured 
limbs and cut flesh. In addition, many fell victim 


Left behind was Col. James C. Neill and a garrison 
of just 104 men. Though it was true the Alamo was left 
with most of the arms and munitions, little else was on 
hand. Neill wrote a scathing letter to Smith about what 
had happened. On reading it. Smith cast aside all pre¬ 
tense of civility and denounced the General Council for 
arbitrary shortsightedness and idiocy. He raged that by 
their decision they had left the "gate¬ 
way" to the Colonies wide open to an 
enemy even then massing an army just 
across the Rio Grande. 

The result of this tongue lashing 
was a permanent rift between the two 
branches of the provisional govern¬ 
ment. They split into two mutually hos¬ 
tile camps, each refusing to acknow¬ 
ledge the other. Indeed, the Council 
went so far as to elevate Lt. Gov. James 
Robinson and Col. James Fannin as 
substitutes for Smith and Houston. The 
citizens of Texas were scandalized by 
this spectacle, and things remained in a 
state of paralysis until a new adminis¬ 
tration was formed by the "Conven¬ 
tion" held at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos during the first week of March. 

During the interim, the men in the 
field were more or less left to fend for 
themselves and decide where their loy¬ 
alties lay. Those at the Alamo re¬ 
mained steadfast in their allegiance to 
the Provisional Executive, though 
Houston was no longer on the scene: 
frustrated at being reduced to a figure¬ 
head, he departed on a leave of ab¬ 


sence just as Santa Ana was about to march. Fannin, 
while ostensibly in charge of the Matamoros project, 
was unable to exercise control over Johnson and Grant, 
whose dreams were fated to be extinguished with the 
sudden annihilation of their forces at San Patricio and 
Agua Dulce Creek, even as the Alamo was being encir¬ 
cled by the main body of the Mexican army. 
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Houston Agonistes 


If Sam Houston had gotten his way, the siege of 
the Alamo would never have taken place. From his 
perspective, Travis and his men "fell victim to the 
ruthless feelings of Santa Ana, by contrivance of the 
General Council, and in violation of the plans of the 
Major General for the defense of the country." 

The 42-year-old former governor of Tennessee 
was perhaps the most experienced military comman¬ 
der in the Colonies at the time. His five years' service 
as an officer in the US Army, his three woundings 
during the War of 1812, together with his good social 
and political connections, led to his appointment as 
the provisional government's military chief. 

From the start, Houston's primary concern was 
how best to implement what he believed must be a 
defensive strategy against a numerically superior 
enemy. Unlike most of those around him, he foresaw 
a substantial Santanista buildup in northern Mexico, 
and accurately anticipated the timing and direction of 
the following invasion. 

Houston felt everything west of the Guadalupe 
River and its two geographic anchors — Gonzales in 
the north, and Victoria in the south — was beyond the 
fringe of the eastern settlements he was obliged to 
protect. Though the Alamo compound at San Antonio 
de Bexar and the La Bahia presidio at Goliad were, 
without doubt, the two strongest stone-walled 
citadels in the whole of Texas, he wanted no part of 



Photograph of Sam Houston taken during 
the 1840's. 


them. To his way 
of thinking both 
structures were 
no more than 
glorified death 
traps. Any gar¬ 
risons would 
simply be sur¬ 
rounded and 
starved into sub¬ 
mission, while 
the bulk of the 
dictator's army 
continued on 
toward the col¬ 
onies. "We must 
not depend on 
forts," he said, 
"the roads and 
ravines suit us 
best." 

What Hous¬ 
ton wanted to do 
was rely exclu¬ 
sively on speed 


and mobility; he had no desire or intention of allow¬ 
ing his scant forces to be tied down anywhere. 
Though he was amenable to temporarily occupying 
both outposts, his essential scheme remained for the 
Texans to eventually fall back, feint, then suddenly 
turn and pounce on the Mexicans, who would by 
that point be hampered by overextended supply 
lines and physical exhaustion. 

But Houston's plan ran counter to the General 
Council's obsession with Matamoros, and more 
importantly, it contradicted Gov. Smith's desire to 
stop the invaders along the San Antonio River. The 
governor insisted on retaining direct control of both 
San Antonio and Goliad. To him they were vital to the 
security of Texas; it would be the height of folly to 
voluntarily abandon either. 

Smith also perceived his subordinate's plan was 
predicated upon a flaw: to work, it required unified 
command and control over all the Texans' ground 
units. Houston's authority was restricted exclusively 
to the regulars. More, there had not been a mobiliza¬ 
tion of Texan manpower, and those buckskinned indi¬ 
vidualists could not be expected to take up arms and 
organize until the Mexicans had actually crossed the 
Rio Grande. It was therefore essential. Smith believed, 
for the Alamo and La Bahia to be held at all costs, 
blocking an enemy advance eastward, thus giving the 
homesteaders enough time to rally. 

With his plan compromised, Houston made the 
best of a bad bargain: he played the role of good sol¬ 
dier and carried out his orders. Col. James Walker 
Fannin was assigned to Goliad, and Col. James C. 
Neill was told to make the Alamo defensible. 

Though he bent to the will of his superior, 
Houston hadn't quite given up. In an apparent 
last-ditch effort to salvage something of his original 
concept, he directed his close friend, personal aide 
and troubleshooter, James Bowie, to demolish what 
remained of the Mexican fortifications inside San 
Antonio in January 1836. Bowie was then to make an 
on the spot evaluation of the Alamo fortress itself. 
Houston trusted the man's judgment and effectively 
gave him free reign in determining whether the mis¬ 
sion should be defended or destroyed. Bowie's recom¬ 
mendations would then be forwarded to Smith, who 
was to have the final say. Alas, even Bowie failed 
Houston in the end. Shortly after his arrival at San 
Antonio,,he became a true believer in the idea the 
Alamo was the "picquet guard of Texas." 

Houston was disappointed, but finally resigned 
himself to the situation. He announced he "washed 
his hands" of the matter, then departed on a 
month-long leave of absence. 
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to the "friendly fire" coming from below and 
behind. 

Bodies of dead and wounded Mexicans liter¬ 
ally rained down on those below. But such 
grievous losses among the attackers actually 
counted for little, since their overwhelming 
superiority in numbers enabled them to press 
the assault unabated. No sooner had one soldier 
been cut down when another stepped forward 
to take his place. 

Mexican courage found its match in that of 
the frontiersmen who were still more than hold¬ 
ing their own against the attackers' attempt to 
gain a foothold atop the fortifications. In the 
lethal free-for-all, the ascending Mexicans were 
usually eliminated before they even gained their 
footing off the ladders. The defenders might 
well have stopped them entirely if two alterna¬ 
tive avenues into the fort hadn't been found. 

Preoccupied as they were, most in the garri¬ 
son failed to notice the enemy attempting to 
overcome the stockade barrier shoring up the 
artillery damaged eastern quarter of the north 
wall. Incredibly, this exposed area was tem¬ 
porarily left unprotected in the confusion, and 
the Mexicans were quick to take advantage of 
the error. Though there were no ladders imme¬ 
diately at hand, some soldiers improvised by 
scrambling up on each other's shoulders, hoist¬ 
ing themselves over the top, then down into the 
plaza's trench works. 

Simultaneously, on the western side of the 
fort, Cos' Fusiliers pressed their efforts against 
the doorways and gunports of the northern 
postern. There stood a compact, multi-arched 
colonnade, rather than an enclosed room, and 
despite its vulnerability, none of its apertures 
had been permanently sealed shut due to their 
frequent use throughout the siege. 

The attackers first cleared the manned 
embrasures with concentrated gunfire, then 
managed to smash through those openings with 
axes and crowbars. But even as they began 
pushing their way into the fortress, those trying 
to hold the position raised desperate cries for 
help. That got the attention of some others in the 
garrison who rushed toward the postern to try 
to stem the Mexican influx. Only at this point 
did the men defending the north wall become 
fully aware of what was happening on both 
sides of them. 

In spite of the impending loss of the ram¬ 
parts, Travis fought on, apparently resolved to 
remain at his post to the last. Having lost the 
shotgun earlier in the fighting, he resorted to 
using both pistol and saber. Joe, converted from 


servant to co-defender by the press of circum¬ 
stances, made do with the nearest available 
weapons and used them against the sea of men 
in blue and white uniforms. Then the young 
black man was startled by a sudden nearby 
movement and turned to see the Alamo's com¬ 
mander reel backward and lose his balance as he 
slammed into the wheel of a cannon, then col¬ 
lapse into a sitting position. 

Hit squarely in the forehead by what ap¬ 
pears to have been a spent or deflected bullet, 
Travis was bleeding badly. Amazingly his mind 
remained clear enough for him to perceive the 
dangers around him. Still grasping his sword, he 
somehow found the will to get to his feet just as 
a Mexican officer jumped down in front of him 
from atop the wall. Travis ran the man through, 
then lapsed into unconsciousness. He sank back 
down to the barbette and slumped over the can¬ 
non's wooden carriage. 

Joe could hardly grasp what had happened. 
Incredulous and shaken — there was little time 
to think because there were more and more 
Mexicans all around — he discarded the rifle he 
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held and fled down the ramp toward the refuge 
of the fortress headquarters. 

Beginning of the End 

Meanwhile, at the southern end of the bat¬ 
tleground, the Chasseurs remained in deep trou¬ 
ble. Having been repulsed twice. Morales decid¬ 
ed to try a different approach. He ordered a 
company-sized group to make a wide flanking 
maneuver to the west while the rest stayed 
under cover. 

Carrying the Fourth Column's only remaining 
ladder with them, the flanking group concealed 
its destination by first moving toward the battery 
at La Villita. From there it followed the steep 
bank of the San Antonio River as far as the near¬ 
est irrigation canal. This led back up to the 
ground level of the fort, then toward the Alamo's 
18-pounder that by then had been swung 
around and pointed at the Mexican infantrymen 
who were just gaining mastery of the north wall. 

Sizing up the situation, the Chasseurs fired 
upon the gunners, hitting them all, then raced 


across the few open yards still between them 
and the fort, splitting into two smaller groups. 
One group moved directly against the elongat¬ 
ed, semi-circular breastwork in front of the low 
barracks; the other moved to the southwest cor¬ 
ner. Scrambling up the scaling ladder, the sec¬ 
ond group seized the Alamo's most powerful 
gun,then moved down into the plaza itself, tak¬ 
ing the main gate from behind. 

As Morales had hoped, Crockett's Tennes¬ 
seans remained ignorant of these developments 
until they saw the rest of the Fourth Column sud¬ 
denly emerge from cover and start running 
toward the wide open gate. But this coup carried 
a trap within it: the Chasseurs soon found them¬ 
selves coming under intense small arms fire, not 
only from the defenders, but also from the many 
stray rounds fired by their countrymen who 
were then fighting their way into the other end 
of the compound. They had to go to ground 
again behind whatever cover was available. 

At this point about a half hour had elapsed 
since the beginning of the attack, and the sun 


The Fortress 


At the time of these events, San Antonio de Bexar 
was most commonly referred to as simply "Bexar" 
(pronounced "Bay-Harr"). Established in 1718 as a reli¬ 
gious habitat, the community rapidly expanded into a 
secular crossroads town and seat of a provincial gov¬ 
ernment for most of the 18th century. Even after it lost 
that status with the advent of the Mexican Republic, 
San Antonio remained of great geographic importance, 
with some 8,000 residents — nearly a third of the entire 
region's population. 

The town itself consisted almost entirely of 
single-story buildings, and was laid out in an irregular 
pattern that generally accommodated the languid 
meanderings of the San Antonio River. On the other 
bank stood a ramshackle appendage of flat-roofed 
structures known as La Villata, within which lived the 
poorest citizens, alongside the soldiers who were often 
stationed there as security against Indian raids. At the 
heart of it all were the interconnected Main and 
Military Plazas, the centerpiece of which was the 
imposing edifice of the San Fernando Church. 

The century-old Alamo compound, like the four 
other missions situated at intervals along a seven-mile 
stretch of river to the south, was no longer used for the 
conversion of pagan tribesmen to Christianity. It was 
utilized as a full-fledged military enclave. Standing 
about 900 yards from the center of town, the Alamo 
covered an area of roughly three acres, laid out in a 


stunted "L" shaped configuration. With the exception 
of an open-ended courtyard that had been effectively 
sealed by a stockade breastwork, it was completely 
encased within a sturdy rampart of limestone and mor¬ 
tar. 

Because of its proximity to the confluence of San 
Antonio's major roads, the Alamo could not simply be 
bypassed. Anyone contemplating the use of the town as 
a logistical depot would find his supplies in constant 
jeopardy from fort-based attacks and the single largest 
concentration of artillery north of the Rio Grande. Sam 
Houston understood that, but also believed it would be 
better for all concerned if such a sprawling, and ulti¬ 
mately untenable, position were blown up. 

James Bowie was aware of Houston's thinking, but 
as the general's surrogate he was not obliged to let that 
knowledge sway him. He rode into San Antonio with 
an open mind to make a hard choice. Within a few 
days, Bowie, like so many others, fell under the fort's 
spell. Writing to Gov. Smith, he declared: "The salva¬ 
tion of Texas depends in great measure upon keeping 
Bexar out of the hands of the enemy. It serves as the 
frontier picquet guard, and if it were in the possession 
of Santa Ana, there is no stronghold from which to 
repel him in his march toward the Sabine." 

Those words carried a great deal of weight, for the 
40-year-old Bowie was one of the most respected and 
influential men in Texas. A prosperous business man 
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was rising. Command of the fortress had passed 
to Maj. Robert Evans, though it hardly mattered 
now. At this point some of the Texans quickly 
withdrew into the small quarters to the right 
and left of the compound that constituted the 
second line of defense. Most of the garrison, 
however, had the determination to make that 
retreat a methodical one; continuing to carefully 
pick their targets before pulling the trigger, 
reloading even while moving back toward the 
rooms, then turning to shoot again. Others 
didn't move back at all, but stood their ground 
to the end by choice or inadvertent isolation. 
Their bravery could no longer hold back the 
fatal fury of their enemies. 

Many of those on the barracks rooftops 
moved forward to embrace a quick death rather 
than wait for its approach. As Gen. Filisola was 
later to write: "They fired upon our men in the 
act of jumping down into the plaza of the fort," 
where they all met a swift demise. 

Particularly conspicuous was the highly 
exposed team of gunners on top of a platform 


situated along the Alamo's western interior. This 
cannon had been in continuous use throughout 
the morning, lobbing one shell after another 
over the north wall, and was still at it when the 
defenses there collapsed. In an act of extraordi¬ 
nary heroism, these men stayed at their posts, 
letting go two more blasts of improvised 
grapeshot before being cut down in a storm of 
lead. 

The Mexicans pushed slowly across, the 
plaza — the Grenadier and Engineer elite kept 
up a steady fire while the Fusiliers cleared the 
path ahead with prodding bayonets as the 
Alamo's defenders withdrew toward the forti¬ 
fied rooms located on both sides of the plaza's 
central sector. 

Dubious Sanctuary 

Most of the garrison who had survived the 
outdoor melee were now taking up stations 
inside the long barracks, which together with 
the chapel, the horse corral and cattle pen enclo¬ 
sures, formed an interlocking citadel. The win- 


and adventurer, he'd made his mark as a daring gueril¬ 
la fighter during the 1835 investment of the same town. 
His intelligence, skill and resourcefulness won two fire- 
fights waged against superior odds, and ultimately led 
to Houston appointing him as a roving inspector gener¬ 
al during the first weeks of winter. Though he was 
beginning to suffer from the ravages of tuberculosis, he 
refused to give in to it. 

Arriving at the Alamo on 19 January 1836, with a 
company of 30 volunteers, Bowie was appalled to learn 
from the fortress commander. Col. James C. Neill, that 
the garrison was in a "torpid, defenseless state." They 
were short of food, clothing and medicine; there 
weren't enough wagons to transport the men too ill to 
walk, nor sufficient numbers of draft animals to haul 
away more than a fraction of the available munitions 
and weaponry. In short, to remain in San Antonio 
would be difficult, but to attempt an evacuation was 
nearly impossible. 

Then reports began arriving Santa Ana had already 
moved into northern Mexico with nearly 7,000 troops. 
"My informants say that they intend to make a descent 
on this place in particular," he wrote to Smith, "and 
there is no doubt of it." 

These developments crystalized things as nothing 
else had. The garrison was roused from their lethargy, 
and Bowie himself swung into action with Neill's 
enthusiastic cooperation. Things improved dramatical¬ 
ly, and the Alamo larder went from subsistence provi¬ 
sioning to holding a surplus of perishables gathered 


from the surrounding area. In the meantime, the Texas 
government in San Felipe directed newly arrived vol¬ 
unteers from the United States, such as the group led 
by former Congressman David Crockett, toward San 
Antonio, along with elements of the still grossly under¬ 
strength Texas Regular Army. 

Among the latter was one widely known lieutenant 
colonel named William Barret Travis. A transplanted 
lawyer from Alabama, he'd made a name for himself as 
a political upstart whose disruptive advocacy of inde¬ 
pendence antagonized many in the Texas government. 
He'd spent the early stages of the war patrolling the 
Neuces River as a horse soldier, and more recently had 
been involved in organizing an elite "Legion" of regu¬ 
lar army cavalry. He managed to recruit only 26 men 
by the time he received orders from Smith in late 
January to go to the Alamo, where he would temporari¬ 
ly replace Neill, who was about to go on four weeks 
leave. 

Travis hadn't wanted this particular assignment, 
but after riding into town on 3 February, he quickly 
came to see San Antonio's importance: "It is the key to 
Texas from the interior. Without a foothold here the 
enemy can do nothing against us in the Colonies." 

Though he and Bowie had clashing personalities, 
they were united in their common determination to 
hold the Alamo at all hazards, and agreed to cooperate 
with one another for the sake of unity of command on 
14 February. Ten days later, however, a gravely ill 
Bowie stepped aside, leaving Travis in sole command. 
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dows and doors of the church, in particular, had 
been barred shut at the end of the previous 
evening's visitation. 

Ever since the shifting of the Mexican 
assault columns, the three cannon located in the 


rear of the building had remained 
silent. Because of the height of the 
nearby structures and the awkward 
trajectory, Capt. Almeron Dickin¬ 
son and his 14 cannoneers had been 
unable to fire into any other portion 
of the fort. The did, however, uti¬ 
lize a scaffolding that gave them 
access to the facade, along with the 
upper story of the sacristy and its 
roof, wherein the women and chil¬ 
dren were staying. From those 
promenades they were able to pro¬ 
vide limited covering small arms 
support for Crockett's contingent. 

With the situation at the oppo¬ 
site end of the compound rapidly 
deteriorating, the Tennesseans had 
barely enough time to pull one of 
the two 4-pounders from the pal¬ 
isade fence to the low stone wall 
that separated the courtyard from 
the plaza, and point it in the direc¬ 
tion of the new threat. Before the 
piece could be discharged, the 
forces led by Cos, Amat and 
Castrillon joined those of Morales. 
United, they turned toward the 
chapel and surged against that final 
barrier, bursting over it. Half of the 
backwoodsmen fell before this 
onslaught, while the rest were 
shoved apart: three men into the 
corner between the stockade and 
the low barracks; "Davy" and five 
others with their backs to the long 
barracks. 

By all accounts the fighting 
here escalated into a swirling tem¬ 
pest in which some two dozen 
Mexicans lost their lives. Crockett 
himself went down plunging a 
knife into the chest of an enemy 
soldier only an instant before his 
own body was skewered by a score 
of bayonets. 

With the end of that epic fight, 
the last organized outside resis¬ 
tance ended. Still, large portions of 
“ the barracks rooftops remained 

under Texan control, though cir¬ 
cumstances forced most of those men to simply 
lie low. Indeed, from this point on their shooting 
so slackened as to present the attackers with lit¬ 
tle more than an annoying, if dangerous, nui¬ 
sance. That change allowed the Mexicans to 
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focus their attentions upon those portions of the 
Alamo's inner defenses that still offered stiff 
resistance. 

Each of the rooms had been transformed into 
a compact stronghold from which the defenders 
let loose erratic sprays — rather than the origi¬ 
nally planned torrent — of death upon the 
enemy outside. Some of the room defenders, per¬ 
haps more fearful than their comrades or low on 
ammunition, withheld their fire. Nevertheless, 
the general effect seems to have confounded the 
Santanistas, who had no training or experience in 
house-to-house, room-to-room fighting. 

Seeing the troops wavering, a staff officer, 
Gen. Juan Valentine Amador, ordered them to 
begin raking the windows and loopholes with 
counter fire. Then he directed a nearby cannon 
to fire solid shot against one of the reinforced 
doorways, shattering it. This was followed by 
another storm of musketry and a massed light 
infantry rush into the room before the Texans 
inside had a chance to recover. Amador's inspi¬ 
ration proved an effective technique that became 
the means by which each of the mini-bastions 
was reduced, one after the other. Bursting into 
the darkened interiors, the Mexicans instantly 
became embroiled in a vortex of unremitting 
fury. "The Texans fought like fiends," wrote one 
Mexican participant, "each selling his life as 
dearly as possible." 

Cloaked within a blinding shroud of gun- 
smoke, the living quarters became the scene of 
savagery and confusion. That same Mexican 
wrote: 

A horrible carnage took place and some men 
were trampled to death. The tumult was great, 
the discord fearful. It seemed as if the Furies 
had descended upon us....Soldiers were firing 
in all directions, on their comrades and on their 
officers, so that one was as likely to die by a 
friendly hand as by an enemy's. 

Each section of the long barracks was taken 
with systematic ruthlessness, until only the 
armory remained in Texan hands. There 15 
rebels put up an impressive and resilient 
defense — aggressively hurling themselves 
against each new encroachment, time after time. 
Though they were gradually forced into the 
eastern end of the room, the only way the 
Mexicans were able to finish them was by shov¬ 
ing the barrel of the 18-pounder through one of 
the doorways and firing it at pointblank range. 
In this, the bloodiest single action within the bat¬ 
tle, for every dead Texan three Mexicans made 
the ultimate sacrifice. 


Even as the struggle for the armory was 
beginning, the Santanistas were also pouring 
through the long barracks passageway into the 
convent yard that was being used as a corral. 
Those men assigned to hold it had already aban¬ 
doned the outer rampart, and had fallen back to 
the remnants of a stone wall that extended from 
the northern portion of the church. Though hin¬ 
dered by the carcasses of dead horses and cattle, 
the Mexicans soon overwhelmed them. 

Attached to the rear of the barracks was a 
staircase that led directly to the second story 
rooftop, from the apex of which flew the banner 
of one of units that made up the garrison, the 
New Orleans Greys. The Mexicans made their 
way up without incident, only to become targets 
after reaching the summit. Three soldiers met 
instant death as they attempted to seize the flag, 
before a young lieutenant from the Zapadores 
Battalion named Jose Maria Torres finally man¬ 
aged to rip it from the halyard and replace it 
with the Mexican national colors. But his 
moment of personal triumph was terminated 
when he, too, fell mortally wounded an instant 
later. 

The Bitter End 

Inside the Alamo chapel, Capt. Dickinson, 
Lt. Jim Bonham, together with Pvts. Gregorio 
Esparza, Anthony Wolfe, Jacob Walker and his 
two sons, ran back along the inner scaffolding to 
the battery of artillery in the eastern transept. 
There they reloaded two of the guns for the last 
time, aimed them at the entrance and waited. 

Suddenly the 18-pounder unleashed a dou¬ 
ble charge of solid shot that obliterated the front 
doors of the church. Then the massed troops 
from the courtyard ran directly into the devastat¬ 
ing fire of Dickinson's cannon and sharpshoot¬ 
ers. But even as the first Mexicans to enter the 
building perished, those behind moved relent¬ 
lessly forward, cutting down all on the gunnery 
platform except Wolfe and the Walkers. Those 
four broke and ran for the sacristy, where — to 
the horror of the watching women and children 
— they were mercilessly shot and bayoneted. 

The Santanistas still on the ground floor 
quickly went about examining the two small 
rooms immediately to the left and right of the 
entrance. They were startled to find a still plenti¬ 
ful supply of gunpowder stored in the former, 
while in the latter they came across the unwel¬ 
come presence of the bedridden James Bowie. 
His once robust physique was drained of color, 
and the soldiers found him propped with his 
back against the wall, half covered by a blanket. 
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Bowie's ghostlike pallor made him appear as 
more of an apparition than a human being. 
Those who saw him first were so astonished 
they hesitated, then realizing their error, rushed 
in upon him. In that last extremity, Bowie met 


his killers with a pair of loaded pistols and the 
razor sharp steel of his legendary dueling blade. 
At least a half-dozen of them fell before they 
finally splattered his blood and brains in every 
direction. 


Jim Dandy to the Rescue 


In mid-winter 1836, James W. Fannin stood as the 
Texas revolution's preeminent military leader. Born just 
30 years before, this sometime West Point cadet and 
successful entrepreneur had been among the first to 
answer the call to arms in September 1835. From that 
point, Fannin went on to distinguish himself in the 
early fighting for San Antonio, followed by a brief stint 
as Sam Houston's chief of staff. In early January, he was 
promoted to full colonel and given authority over the 
entire Gulf area. 

Journeying along the coastland at the head of 200 
men, it was Fannin's intention to support the drive on 
Matamoros with an amphibious operation launched 
from Copano. However, that notion was stillborn due 
to a critical shortage of seagoing transport, leaving an 
overland advance his only option. 

By that time the dispute between Gov. Smith and 
the General Council had exploded, and before the end 


of the month Fannin was astonished to find himself 
appointed Houston's successor. Encouraged to get on 
with the business at hand, the Colonel managed to 
push as far as the town of Refugio in early February 
when word of General Urrea's crossing of the Rio 
Grande cancelled all plans for offensives into Mexico. 
After warning Johnson and Grant of the new develop¬ 
ment, Fannin withdrew to Goliad and established his 
headquarters there in the formidable fortress of the La 
Bahia presidio. 

He also issued a proclamation calling all able-bod¬ 
ied men to assemble at San Felipe, from where they 
would be redeployed westward as needed. His own 
plans at this point called for the massing of some 1,500 
men at San Antonio and another 800 at Goliad, while a 
strategic reserve of about 2,700 volunteers encamped 
along the Colorado River. Unfortunately, though strate¬ 
gically workable, the concept proved impractical owing 
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Above the sacristy, six Texans continued to 
put up a substantial resistance. Everything was 
brought to bear against this remnant, and by the 
time the Mexicans were able to clamber onto the 
roof all but one of them had been hit. That man 


was seen to grab a parcel of some kind — some 
claimed it was a swaddled infant — and attempt¬ 
ed a daring leap off the eastern edge of the build¬ 
ing in a final attempt to escape the inevitable. He 
was shot to pieces before he hit the ground. 


to the simple fact the rebel army would never contain 
anything like the numbers he was calling for. 
Amazingly, even with the Mexican invasion underway, 
there were scarcely 700 combatants on active duty 
across all of Texas. 

Fannin also began corresponding with the Alamo's 
senior officers, making an explicit pledge to support 
them. On 16 February, he notified Acting Governor 
James Robinson that: "I have taken measures to for¬ 
ward provisions to Bexar and...[have given] orders to 
place that post in a state of defense, which, if adopted 
will render it safe." 

The truth of the matter, however, is there is no evi¬ 
dence he did anything of the kind, and in fact he coldly 
rejected an urgent plea for reinforcements from Travis 
two days later. 

Part of the reason for Fannin's refusal to aid the 
Alamo defense lay in his lack of supplies. Goliad, too, 
had been ransacked for the Matamoros project, and the 
remaining amount of clothing, food and other materiel 
was barely enough to sustain the men had had, let 
alone those at San Antonio. But the truly overshadow¬ 
ing factor in his decision was a more personal one. 

To most of those who knew him, Fannin had 
seemed an ideal choice to lead the Army of Texas. Prior 
to the withdrawal from Refugio, he exhibited few, if 
any, operational disabilities. Then, without warning, he 
addressed a startling letter to Robinson dated 14 
February: "I feel, even if you and the Council do not, 
that I am incompetent....I do most earnestly ask of you 
to relieve me and make a selection of one possessing 
the requisites of command." 

Robinson was of course alarmed by such self¬ 
depreciation, but chose to hope it was only a case of jit¬ 
ters. He advised his subordinate not to take the counsel 
of his fears, and expressed every confidence in his abili¬ 
ties. Beyond that, there simply was no one else immedi¬ 
ately available of sufficient stature or ability to replace 
Fannin. 

On 25 February, another courier from Travis 
brought information the enemy had finally arrived at 
San Antonio. Thus forced to act, Fannin's new stated 
intention was to take three-quarters of his troops — 250 
men — along with four artillery pieces, and march 
north. Aware Gonzales had become a geographic locus 
for other irregular troops, Fannin forwarded a dispatch 
there ordering them to meet him at a location on the 
Cibolo River about 19 miles due east of San Antonio. 


Once assembled, the combined body would drive 
straight for the Alamo. 

However, for various reasons the ill-provisioned 
operation was delayed 24 hours before getting under¬ 
way on 27 February. The supply wagons broke down, 
and during the night the oxen needed to move the 
artillery wandered off to points unknown. By the next 
day, all the officers present had enough and the order 
was given to retire to La Bahia. Once back inside the 
presidio walls, the Colonel and his staff decided to 
retrieve a recently unloaded cache of supplies and 
munitions awaiting them on the coast, then try again 
for San Antonio. 

Preparatory measures for the new move had 
scarcely begun when a handful of bedraggled survivors 
brought news of disaster from San Patricio on 2 March. 
The Mexicans were now only 50 miles away, and the 
immediacy of that threat changed the equation com¬ 
pletely. A much relieved Fannin seized upon the new 
development as an excuse for staying put. 

Three days later, a letter arrived from Sam Houston 
notifying those at La Bahia of his reinstatement as com¬ 
mander-in-chief — this time of all Texas land forces 
(which now amounted to some 1,300 souls). Fannin was 
ordered to personally lead the bulk of his force to a link 
up with Houston on the Cibolo, not far from where the 
former had originally suggested, "with a view to 
relieve Bexar." 

Houston remained at Washington-on-the-Brazos 
until the morning of 6 March. As far as he knew, Travis 
was still holding and had enough supplies to last 
another fortnight. If all went well, the combined relief 
force would reach the outskirts of San Antonio in the 
proverbial nick of time. 

Houston reached Gonzales on the 11th, under the 
impression Fannin was already enroute. It came as a 
shock to him to learn there were fewer than 400 militia 
in the village, and worse, that his orders hadn't been 
carried out: "On seeing the various correspondence of 
Colonel Fannin at this point, I knew that I could not 
rely upon any cooperation from him. The force under 
my command here was such as to preclude the idea of 
meeting the enemy." 

Shortly thereafter, word came the Alamo had been 
taken. Houston immediately ordered a withdrawal 
eastward and sent a dispatch to Goliad telling them to 
do likewise. "News of the fall of Bexar," he stated after¬ 
ward, "compelled me to change my plans." 
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Elsewhere in the fort the Mexicans had 
already begun to mop up. For those defenders 
who remained outdoors the available options 
diminished rapidly as one by one they were 
sought out and slain. Most faced the end with 
courage and resolve, but at least six of the garri¬ 
son vaulted the ramparts in a futile search for 
safety. "Those of the enemy who tried to 
escape," wrote Col. de la Pena, "fell victim to the 
sabers of the cavalry." 

By now the sun was well above the horizon 
and the Alamo had, for the most part, come 
firmly under Mexican control, yet the bloodlet¬ 
ting was far from over. It was at about this time 
Maj. Robert Evans suddenly emerged from 
some hidden enclosure along the west wall. 
Before he could be stopped, he grabbed a flam¬ 
ing torch from near one of the now silent cannon 
in the southern end of the plaza and began run¬ 
ning full-tilt toward the chapel with the appar¬ 
ent intent of blowing up the powder magazine. 
He almost made it. Hurdling the low stone wall, 
he deftly traversed the courtyard full of soldiers 


only to be shot down at the threshold of his goal 
by those firing from within the church itself. 

Isolated pockets of Texans continued to hold 
on in spite of everything, necessitating vicious 
little "search and destroy" operations. Though 
some of the defenders here and there made 
attempts to surrender, the Mexicans demonstrat¬ 
ed little inclination to show mercy. That was 
particularly true in the barrack rooms attached 
to the west wall, where fresh skirmishes contin¬ 
ued to break out with recurring fury. The 
Mexicans went after the remaining occupants of 
those narrow enclosures and annihilated them. 
In the process two of the rooms caught fire. The 
soldiers were hard pressed to keep the flames 
from spreading as the stench of burning flesh 
added to the miseries of the morning. 

Among the last to fall were four men who 
had been resisting from the less accessible 
recesses of the chapel. But even after they suc¬ 
cumbed, the highly charged and nervous 
Mexicans continued to mistake shadows and 
inanimate objects for living enemies. As one of 


The Three Pickets 


No one knows for certain what became of the 
three men Travis posted outside the walls as pickets 
the night before the final assault. The generally 
accepted assumption had always been they fell asleep 
and were slain by the advancing Mexicans at the start 
of the attack, thus accounting for three of the six 
Texan bodies later recovered from the open area 
around the fortress. In 1961, however, author Walter 
Lord disclosed an intriguing piece of information in 
his landmark book A Time To Stand. His claims were 
embellished in 1990 by Jeff Long, in his book Duel of 
Eagles. 

According to Lord and Long, the three pickets 
were: George Washington Anderson, a sergeant, 
native of Georgia and veteran of the December 1835 
fight for San Antonio; H. Ingram, a private originally 
from England but a long time colonist in Bastrop; and 
Henry Warnell, another private, a jockey from Lavaca. 
All three men are known to have been inside the 
Alamo during the siege, and all three came away with 
pretty much the same story. 

Ingram and a badly wounded Anderson rode into 
Nacogdoches just as Sam Houston was beginning his 
retreat from Gonzales — before news of the Alamo's 
fall had become generally known. Both men stated 
they'd come directly from Bexar and were quoted as 
saying, "San Antonio has been taken by the Mexicans 
and the garrison put to the sword," and that if any 


others had escaped the massacre besides themselves 
they were unaware of it. 

Warnell too was badly wounded but somehow 
managed to make his way south to a place called 
Linnville, then moved on to Dimmits Landing on the 
coast. He gave out a story similar to Anderson and 
Ingram, but died of his wounds in May. A generation 
later, his son submitted a land claim to the Texas gov¬ 
ernment based on his father's claim to have been one 
of the trio placed on picket duty by Travis. 

Though the evidence for the two authors' recast¬ 
ing of this episode is not conclusive, it is certainly pos¬ 
sible. The three would have had little to gain from 
telling such stories at a time when Texas seemed on 
the verge of defeat. Certainly no one at the time 
guessed the Alamo would enter the realm of "historic 
legend." 

If their stories are true it probably means they 
spent the night on the open ground somewhere bet¬ 
ween the areas later occupied by the Mexican reserves 
and the Third Column. They likely fell into an exhaust¬ 
ed sleep long before the attackers moved into the jump 
off positions, and were awakened only after the fight¬ 
ing began. In that case they may well have received 
their wounds from "friendly fire" as they tried to get 
back into the fort to rejoin the garrison. That may also 
be how the three pickets met their death if the stories 
of the three "survivors" are indeed fabrications. 
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the surviving noncombatants, Enrique Esparza, 
later recalled: 

After the soldiers of Santa Ana had gathered 
all of the women and children by the southwest 
corner of the church, they stood and fired at the 
men who had defended the Alamo. For fully a 
quarter of an hour...they kept firing...after all 
of the defenders had been slain, and the corpses 
were lying still. 

By Victory Undone 

As the combat subsided, Gen. Cos ordered a 
bugler to sound the call for a ceasefire, though 
the musketry didn't actually stop until all were 
certain there was no one left to kill. From begin¬ 
ning to end, the battle had taken roughly 90 
minutes. 

With the fortress secured, Mrs. Dickinson 
and the others were quickly escorted from the 
grounds and taken into town where they were 
held for questioning. Travis' servant Joe and an 
elderly Tejano defender named Jose Guerrero 
somehow managed to convince their captors 
they had been brought into the Alamo against 
their will, and were therefore let live. 

As this was going on, Santa Ana, together 
with the mounted bodyguard, rode out from his 
command post to examine close up the handi¬ 


work of his army. After passing through the 
main gate, he was taken on a guided tour of the 
compound, in the middle of which he ordered 
the on-the-spot execution of seven badly 
wounded prisoners who had been found "hid¬ 
ing" in the long barracks hospital. 

After about 45 minutes, the curiosity of the 
commander-in-chief was sated. He called the 
soldiers to assembly and delivered an extempo¬ 
raneous address in'which he lavishly praised 
their valor. With the amenities thus conducted, 
he departed for town. Upon returning to his 
headquarters there, he began dictating an 
account of the fight, the bold preamble of which 
claimed: "Victory belongs to the army, which at 
this very moment, 8 o'clock a.m., achieved a 
complete and glorious triumph that will render 
its memory imperishable." 

What followed was a highly melodramatic 
outline of the events of the battle. Though not 
until three days later did he set down his official 
estimate of the losses for 6 March: 311 Mexican 
casualties versus 600 Texan dead. 

The dictator then turned his attention to 
other matters, giving instructions the remains of 
the enemy were to be consigned to three funeral 
pyres, while the army dead were to be given 
Christian burials. In actuality, though, a large 
portion of the latter wound up choking the 


How Many Defenders? 

According to personnel rosters taken from Travis' headquarters after the battle, a total of 253 individuals had 
been members of the Alamo garrison, at one time or another, from 13 December 1835 to 6 March 1836. The ebb 
and flow of the garrison is indicated below. As far as can be determined, there were no desertions or unautho- 
rizd absences. 


Date(s) 

Men on Duty 

Notes 

1 January 1836 

147 


5-6 January 

106 

41 men join the Matamoros expedition, 1 courier departs. 

10 January 

97 

8 men under Captain Chenoweth take 4 guns to Goliad. 

19 January 

128 

Bowie arrives with 30 men. 

20 January-3 February 

153 

Travis arrives with 26 men, 2 couriers depart. 

4-8 February 

170 

Crockett arrives with 16 men. 

9-29 February 

161 

Col. Neill and 9 couriers depart, 1 courier returns. 

1 March 

193 

The "Gonzalez 32" arrive, including 3 returning couriers. 

3 March 

193 

1 courier departs, 1 courier returns. 

5 March 

188 

1 courier and 1 escapee depart, 3 men placed on picket duty. 


Of the 188 men on duty on 6 March, all but one (Jose Guerrero) perished. Of the dead, 182 were cremated, 5 
were buried. 

There were 22 non-combatants inside the Alamo: 1 man (Joe), 8 women, 13 children. Neither Joe or the two 
sons of Anthony Wolfe can be considered full-fledged defenders; their participation was brief and peripheral at 
most. 
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banks of the San Antonio River, fouling the air 
with the loathsome smell of decaying flesh for a 
fortnight to come. 

It took the Mexicans most of the day to sepa¬ 
rate the fallen of both sides, evacuate the wound¬ 
ed, cart away the dead, set the pyres aflame and 
begin the clean up of the fortress. As the shadows 
of twilight cast their pall over the countryside, the 
men found themselves utterly dispirited and 
physically drained. The officers were equally 
depressed, many openly questioning His 
Excellency's military competence. It seemed to 
many he had mismanaged not only the battle, but 
the entire campaign thus far. The "Napoleon of 
the West" had caused them to suffer a blow from 
which they would never fully recover. Even Juan 
Almonte sensed the forlorn and bitter atmos¬ 
phere of his fellow servicemen, and bluntly told 
El Presidente, "Another such victory will ruin us." 

But Santa Ana seemed not to hear. To him 
the Alamo had been a valuable though costly 
object lesson that would enhance his aura of 
invincibility and convey to his foes the utter 
futility of further resistance. 

His subordinates viewed the storming of the 
mission-fortress as a Pyrrhic victory. As Gen. 
Vicente Filisola observed: "In our opinion the 
blood of our soldiers, as well as that of the 
enemy, was shed in vain for the mere gratifica¬ 
tion of the inconsiderate, puerile vanity of recon¬ 
quering Bexar by force of arms." © 
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Heartbreak Ridge 


Korea 

September-October 1951 

by John D. Burtt 


[Ed's Note. Communist units are shown in plain 
text; UN units are in italics.] 

Background 

By June 1951, the front's movement up and 
down the Korean peninsula had ceased and 
peace talks had begun. The Communist Chinese 
Forces (CCF) had failed in their offensives of 
April and May, suffering some 200,000 casual¬ 
ties in the process. The United Nations (UN) 
wanted to end things before the Chinese air 
force became strong enough to contest control of 
the skies and before American public support 
for the war evaporated (it was already severely 
diminished after 75,000 casualties). 

At that time the UN had some 550,000 men 
in 17 divisions stretched across the peninsula. 
Over 253,000 of those troops were American, 
while 260,000 were South Korean. The remain¬ 
ing 28,000 men were from other countries of the 
UN. The major unknown in all the planning of 
the UN command was the Republic of Korea 
(ROK) troops. The ROKs were attacked in every 
offensive the enemy had launched, and many 
units simply disintegrated, leaving their allies 
with open flanks. 

On the other side of the front, the CCF had 
250,000 men organized into 40 divisions, while 
their ally, the North Korean People's Army 
(NKPA) had about 210,000 in 23 divisions. 

Both sides were digging in and absorbing 
replacements. 

The peace talks had formally begun on 10 
July in Kaesong, but they progressed neither 
smoothly nor rapidly. Hostilities continued 
while they went on, with most of the action in 
the air. However, UN commanding Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway wanted to maintain the 
initiative on the ground through strong 
patrolling and local attacks. Planning for those 
contingencies fell to 8th Army commander Gen. 
James Van Fleet, who submitted a variety of 
schemes to Ridgway. 


Van Fleet had a lot of options. The line 8th 
Army manned was not a prepared position; it 
was simply where the contending forces had 
stopped. The front therefore had bulges, salients 
and vague areas where the UN was often at a 
distinct disadvantage. 

The talks began to stall and were suspended 
in August. Ridgway gave Van Fleet the go 
ahead for limited offensives. The plan chosen 
had two main goals. The first was to gain tacti¬ 
cally valuable terrain; the second was to prod 
the enemy into returning to the table. 

But there was also another reason Van Fleet 
wanted to strike. He felt he needed to do so to 
keep his troops in fighting trim. That is, the UN 
forces had changed dramatically since the stale¬ 
mate had set in along the front, primarily 
because of the rotation system the United States 
began using. Realizing it was difficult to ask 
men to remain in battle a long time and possibly 
die there when national survival was not clearly 
at stake, veterans were rotated out of combat 
units and replaced by inexperienced troops. This 
lowered combat efficiency and unit cohesion, 
and changed the individual soldiers' psycholo¬ 
gy. The emphasis of those at the front changed 
from winning the war to surviving until rota¬ 
tion. If the process continued long enough. Van 
Fleet feared his forces would go "soft and dor¬ 
mant." 

One area selected for an operation was in 
the eastern part of central Korea, then under 
10th Corps control. In August, the 36th Regiment 
of the 5th ROK Division was ordered to take Hill 
983 near the "Punchbowl" area in the northeast 
portion of the UN lines. The 9th Infantry 
Regiment of the 2nd US Infantry Division was to 
provide support and back up. The attack was a 
disaster. The ROKs lost some 1,000 casualties in 
five days before taking the hill, only to lose it 
again to an NKPA counterattack. 

A primary reason for the disaster was the 
bunker system used by the NKPA. Those 
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bunkers, made of heavy timber and covered 
with deep layers of rock and earth, were so 
strongly built only a direct hit by heavy artillery 
could destroy them. 

Maj. Gen. Clovis Byers, 10th Corps comman¬ 
der since July, ordered pressure be exerted 
across his entire front to divert the NKPA's 
attention away from the hill and allow the 2nd 
Infantry Division to retake it. Three full divisions 
were to be involved in this new phase of the 
operation, including the 1st Marine. But it took 
a direct assault by the 9th Infantry, in conjunc¬ 
tion with enveloping attacks by her sister regi¬ 
ments, the 23rd and 38th, to pry the enemy off 
the hill, by this point known as "Bloody Ridge." 
The NKPA gave way in early September, 
retreating to another ridge just north of Hill 
983. An estimated 15,000 NKPA casualties, as 
well as 3,000 ROK and US, were incurred in the 
fighting. 

Those high casualty figures came as a shock 
to Van Fleet. The attack on Bloody Ridge clearly 
had not turned out to be the successful demon¬ 
stration for which he'd hoped. He decided a 
planned full-blown offensive, code named 
Operation Talons, should not be attempted 
because losses were sure to be too high to justify 
any possible gains. Instead, he opted for more 


small scale operations. He ordered 10th Corps to 
move north from Bloody Ridge, against the posi¬ 
tion that in time would come to be called 
"Heartbreak Ridge." 

Terrain & Forces 

The target of the new operation was a 
seven-mile-long ridge line. Its capture would 
push the enemy back some 10 miles and affect 
their road net even farther. The main ridge line 
ran north to south. It was made up of three prin¬ 
cipal peaks: Hill 894 on the south end, which 
overlooked the approach from Bloody Ridge, 
three miles away; Hill 931 was 1,300 yards to the 
north of Hill 894 and was the highest peak of the 
three, and Hill 851, lying 2,100 yards north of 
Hill 931. 

The ridge was flanked by two valleys, on the 
west by the Mundung-ni valley, and on the east 
by the Satae-ri valley. Both were controlled by 
the NKPA. The ridge itself had many east-west 
spurs running down into the two valleys. 

The NKPA 6th Division was defending the 
ridge, commanded by Gen. Hong Nim. To the 
west, the NKPA 12th Division stood in reserve. 
Communication between those two units was 
aided by the fact the western slopes of the ridge 
were much gentler than those on the east. That 
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er, smashing up six CCF assault divisions in 
fighting around Chipyong and Wonju. In May 
the Chinese struck the 2nd again with 60,000 
troops, but again the division held firm. Four 
days later the 2nd took part in the 10th Corps' 
counterattack. 

Thus, on the surface at least, the 2nd US 
Infantry was a veteran outfit, having learned 
hard lessons from the Chinese and then 
returned the favdr. But the 2nd Division of 
September 1951 was really not the same division 
it had been only a few months earlier; the rota¬ 
tion policy had seen to that. In fact, excepting its 
command leaders, the 2nd was about as inexpe¬ 
rienced as it had been when it first landed in 
Korea. 

Even the command of the division was in 
transition. During the fighting at Bloody Ridge, 
the division's commander, Maj. Gen. Clark M. 
Ruffner, had rotated home. His assistant com¬ 
mander, Brig. Gen. Haydon L. Boatner, had only 
arrived from Texas in August. As a result, com¬ 
mand of the division fell to Brig. Gen. Thomas E. 
de Shazo, former head of the divisional artillery. 
He was a 1926 West Point graduate and veteran 
of Korea, and had commanded 9th Corps' 
artillery before being assigned to command the 


feature made reinforcement and resupply much 
easier for the NKPA than it was for the UN. 

The UN unit given the task of taking the 
ridge was the 2nd US Infantry Division, veterans 
of the battle at Bloody Ridge. The division had a 
typical three regiment structure, made up of the 
9th Infantry, commanded by Col. John M. Lynch; 
the 23rd Infantry, led by Col. James Y. Adams; 
and the 38th Infantry, under Col. Frank T. 
Mildren. Each of those formations was in turn 
made up of four infantry battalions, three US 
and an attached UN unit. The Thailand Battalion 
was assigned to the 9th, the Dutch Battalion to 
the 38th, and the 1,000-man Bataillon Franqais de 
I'O.N.U. to the 23rd. 

The five field artillery battalions (FAB) of 
the division, all under the command of Col. E.A. 
Walker, supported the infantry: the 37th and 
38th FAB with 105mm howitzers, the 96th and 
503rd FAB with 155mm howitzers, and the 780th 
FAB with eight-inch guns. Additional support 
came from the roughly 70 M4A3E8 Sherman 
medium tanks of the 72nd Tank Battalion, led by 
Lt. Col. J. Jarvis, and the 82nd Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery Automatic Weapons (Self Propelled) 
Battalion. 

The 2nd Division had been in Korea since 
August 1950, when its 
three regiments had 
landed at Pusan. Almost 
immediately it had been 
thrown into the perime¬ 
ter battles there, helping 
the 24th Division ij> the 
Naktong Bulge. The in¬ 
experienced, unprepared 
9th and 23rd Regiments 
had suffered heavily. The 
division took part in the 
pursuit after the Inchon 
landings and was also 
involved in MacArthur's 
"Home Before Christ¬ 
mas" offensive in Nov¬ 
ember. 

The Chinese entry 
into the war led to the 
division being virtually 
shattered in the fighting 
at the Kunu-ri gauntlet. 

In February 1951, the 
fourth Chinese offensive 
caught the division scat¬ 
tered, which again led to 
heavy casualties. But this 
time the 2nd held togeth¬ 
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2nd's guns in March 1951. His fire plans were 
credited for much of the division's success 
against the April-May CCF offensives. De Shazo 
had finished the operation against Bloody Ridge 
and would command the division until the per¬ 
manent replacement for Ruffner arrived. 

Plans 

The plan de Shazo proposed for the attack 
immediately became controversial. Van Fleet felt 
the North Koreans were off balance after their 
losses on Bloody Ridge, and that the new objec¬ 
tive should therefore be gained before they 
recovered. Some other officers, such as the 2nd's 
artillery commander. Col. Walker, disagreed 
with that assessment. He believed the NKPA 
would still "fight like hell." But de Shazo agreed 
with Van Fleet, and his plan showed it. There 
was no effort to gain further or better intelli¬ 
gence estimates. 

The attack would be made by a single regi¬ 
ment, Adams' 23rd. The 38th would be held idle 
in divisional reserve, while the 9th would oper¬ 
ate to the south — but only after the ridge had 
been taken. Adams would take two battalions in 
column up the Satae-ri valley then turn west to 
climb and cut the ridge between Hills 931 and 
851. His third battalion (3/23) would then push 
north against Hill 851, while 2/23 moved south 
against the other two hills. The 37th FAB would 
provide direct support for the 23rd, with the 
remaining artillery on call for general support. 
The 1st Battalion (1/23) would remain in regi¬ 
mental reserve, while the French (Fr/23) would 
take positions near the Satae-ri valley to protect 
Adams' right flank. D-Day was set for 13 
September. 

The Attack — Phase I 

At 8:30 a.m. on 13 September, following a 45 
minute artillery barrage, 3/23 moved out, fol¬ 
lowed by 2/23. As the assault battalions moved 
company by company up the Satae-ri valley 
they came under heavy fire from NKPA mortars 
and artillery located in both valleys and in the 
concealed, mutually supporting bunkers 
manned by the 1st Regiment of the 6th NKPA 
Division on the ridge itself. The fire became so 
heavy the assault force only made it to the base 
of the ridge before having to halt and dig in for 
the night. 

The plan had called for the 23rd to be on top 
of the ridge, possibly in possession of the entire 
ridge, before the end of D-Day. Now faced with 
heavier resistance than anticipated, de Shazo 
ordered Lynch's 9th Infantry to attack Hill 894 on 
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14 September, while the 23rd continued to push 
for the rest of the ridge. This added attack was 
intended to lessen the resistance against Adams. 

Lynch's 2/9, supported by B Troop of the 
72nd Tank Battalion, captured their assigned hill 
on 15 September. Initial casualties for the 2/9 
were light, but NKPA counterattacks cost some 
200 more men over the next two days. Worse, 
the success of 2/9 didn't decrease the pressure 
on Adams. His assault battalions continued to 
inch their way upward under heavy fire. 

On 16 September, Adams had his reserve, 
the 1/23, pass through the 9th's lines on Hill 894 
and attack Hill 931 from the south in conjunc¬ 
tion with the attacks from the north. This new 
attack was stopped cold by the same heavy mor¬ 
tar, artillery and bunker fire that had stalled the 
earlier effort. The attacking US troops were con¬ 
stantly under fire. Survivors later recalled there 
was no place shells were not falling; there was 
never any place to take cover. A chance com¬ 
ment by Adams about the "heartbreak" of the 
heavy casualties his regiment had suffered was 
overheard by a news correspondent. Soon the 
ridge was being called "Heartbreak Ridge." 

Two days later Adams tried a different tac¬ 
tic. His troops had been digging in at night to 
defend against NKPA counterattacks, then 
pushing forward during daylight when their fire 
support was most effective. On 18 September, 
3/23 attacked Hill 851 at night, using flame¬ 
throwers. L Company took the hill, but was hit 
immediately by a battalion from the 15th 
Regiment of the 6th NKPA Division. The com¬ 
pany was overrun when it ran low on ammuni¬ 
tion and was forced back off the hill. L Company 
ended the day with only 55 effectives, 31 of 
whom were wounded. 

At the start of the second week of battle, 
Adams was no closer to taking the remaining 
two hills than he had been days earlier. He 
asked to have his regiment relieved due to the 
casualties, but de Shazo refused. Adams went 
back to his attacks. 

On 19 September, Maj. Gen. Robert N. 
Young arrived to assume command of the 2nd 
Division. He allowed de Shazo to remain in oper¬ 
ational control while he acclimated himself and 
took stock of the situation. He also ordered 
Lynch's 9th Regiment to attack other hills in an 
attempt to lessen the enemy pressure on Adams. 
In addition, Byers, on direct orders from Van 
Fleet, put the 7th ROK Division into action. 

But these new efforts came too late to help 
the battered 23rd. Casualties were high and still 
climbing. Several times Adams' troops fought 
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their way to the top of their target hills only to 
be forced off by waves of counterattacking 
NKPA infantry. On 23 September, for example, 
15 men from A Company/I/23 made their way to 
the top of Hill 931, but counterattacks by the 3rd 
Regiment of the 12th NKPA Division pushed 
them back off. 

On 24 September, Adams relieved his bat¬ 
tered 2/23 with the French battalion, but they 
were no more successful than the US troops had 
been. In one attack their 3rd Company lost nearly 
half its strength. 

On 27 September, Col. Adams asked to see 
his new commanding officer, Maj. Gen. Young. 
Supported by the French commanders, he told 
Young that continuing the attacks would be 
"suicide." The 23rd had suffered nearly 1,000 
casualties, while other 2nd Division units had 
taken some 700 more during the same two week 
period. Casualties in some companies had 


reached the furthest extreme. For instance, at 
one point G Company of the 2/23 had just 23 men: 
its 3rd Platoon was led by a corporal, the 1st 
Platoon by a private. 

This time Adams' commanding officer lis¬ 
tened and agreed; the attacks were halted. 
Ridgway would later say that Adams' statement 
to Young was an example of the highest moral 
courage. 

New Plans: Operation Touchdown 

Young and Byers still wanted the ridge, so 
the 2nd Division's staff went to work on a new 
plan. The scheme that emerged, code named 
Operation Touchdown, called for a simultane¬ 
ous night attack by all three regiments of the 
division. The idea was to cause the enemy to 
split his attention and fire support into various 
directions — the same way broader attacks had 
been used to capture Bloody Ridge in early 
September. 

The map to the left 
shows the planned 
new assault. Lynch's 
9th Infantry would 
cover the left flank and 
sweep northwest, tak¬ 
ing Hills 867 through 
1040. Mildren's 38th 
Infantry would take 
Hill 728, then cross the 
Suip-chon River to go 
against the ridge to the 
west of Heartbreak, 
called Kim il Sung 
Ridge. Adams' replen¬ 
ished 23rd would use 
all four of its battal¬ 
ions against Heart¬ 
break Ridge itself. 
D-Day was set for 9:00 
p.m., 5 October. 

Infantry wasn't 
the only force Young 
had in mind; he also 
planned to hit the ene¬ 
my with two armored 
assaults. The first 
would be made by an 
armor-infantry raid¬ 
ing force, called Task 
Force Sturman, after its 
commander, Maj. K.R. 
Sturman. The unit con¬ 
sisted of the 23rd Tank 
Company, two platoons 
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of the 2nd Reconnaissance Company, a platoon of 
French engineers, a company of Koreans, and D 
Battery/82nd Anti-Aircraft Artillery Automatic 
Weapons Battalion. That battery was made up of 
M-16 halftracks, each armed with four .50 cal¬ 
iber machineguns, and M-19 halftracks with 
dual 40mm cannon. Its primary task would be 
bunker busting, since the 40mms could pene¬ 
trate up to 16 inches of concrete at 700 yards. 
Task Force Sturman's mission was to raid into the 
Satae-ri Valley, disrupting enemy positions 
there and providing suppott for the 23rd on the 
ridge. 

The second armored force was made up of 
the full weight of the 72nd Tank Battalion, rein¬ 
forced by C Battery/82nd AAA. Their mission 
was to attack into the Mundung Valley, striking 
into the enemy's rear area. The obstacle in the 
way of this move was the condition of the road¬ 
way into the valley — it had been virtually 
destroyed during the NKPA retreat from Bloody 
Ridge in early September. Using a pattern of cra¬ 
tering, mines and booby traps, the demolition 
had been carried out with the specific aim of 
blocking just such armored lunges. 

The communist strength in the area was 
estimated at 36,000 troops in two NKPA corps. 
The immediate opposition was determined to be 
three understrength regiments. The 3rd Reg¬ 
iment of the 12th NKPA Division held Hill 867, 
the US 9th Infantry's initial objective. The 15th 
Regiment of the 6th NKPA Division defended 
Hill 931 against the 23rd's assault. Finally, the 1st 
Regiment of the 6th NKPA Division held Kim il 
Sung Ridge. The three regiments each were 
down to under 1,000 men. 

Unlike the initial assaults, which had been 
hastily planned. Operation Touchdown under¬ 
went careful preparation. The infantry ran 
extensive patrols into the attack areas to gain 
information about their opposition. Plans for 
supporting artillery fire were prepared. Sand 
table models of the objectives were created and 
studied. Artillery shells were stockpiled. Dry 
runs of the approach march were carried out. 
Special fire support teams of mortars and heavy 
machineguns were created for direct and imme¬ 
diate support of the advancing infantry. The 
entire 2nd Division was poised as one cohesive 
unit to hit the enemy hard. 

The Attack: Operation Touchdown 

Operation Touchdown was launched at 9:00 
p.m. on 5 October. The ridge and surrounding 
areas had been hit repeatedly over the previous 
two days by air and artillery, and Task Force 



An M4 tank providing fire support at Heartbreak 
Ridge. (Photo: Archival Research) 


Sturman had begun its raids into the Satae-ri 
Valley, destroying bunkers on several hills. 

The main attack by the 23rd Regiment was a 
relatively simple one. While 7/23 demonstrated 
against Hill 851, the 2/23 and 3/23 would attack 
Hill 931 from the south, with the French pushing 
in from the north. With so many attacks occur¬ 
ring at the same time, the weakened enemy 
couldn't concentrate on the ridge, and by 3:00 
a.m. the south side of Hill 931 was in UN hands. 
The anticipated NKPA counterattack came and 
was repulsed. A determined assault by the 
French took the remainder of the hill by noon. 

Elsewhere the 9th Infantry Regiment made lit¬ 
tle progress against their initial objective. Hill 
867. It took two days and tremendous support 
from two sections of M-16 halftracks from B 
Battery/82nd AAA to capture that hill. The 
M-16s' quad-50 machineguns ate up over 
118,000 rounds of ammunition covering the 9th's 
attack, and they were credited with destroying 
an entire enemy battalion. 

The 38th Infantry Regiment took its first 
objective against light resistance. Task Force 
Sturman continued to push deeper into the 
Satae-ri, destroying some 35 more bunkers and 
repulsing another strong counterattack. 

While the infantry was pushing against the 
hills, Lt. Col. R.W. Love's 2nd Engineers had been 
working on the passes. By 10 October they had 
cleared and widened six miles of roadway, and 
the second armor force was ready to roll. At 6:00 
a.m. the 72nd Battalion, accompanied by L Com¬ 
pany/3/38, attacked into the Mundung Valley. The 
communist defenders were caught by surprise, 
and worse for them, the attack came in the mid¬ 
dle of a large troop switch. The battered remnants 
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Heartbreak Ridge viewed from the south. (Photo: Archival Research) 

of the NKPA 5th Corps, which had absorbed all 
the casualties so far, were being replaced by the 
204th Division of the 68th CCF Army. 

The anti-tank defenses in the valley were 
limited because the defenders had assumed 
their demolition work in the passes would stop 
any armored attack. They had not even mined 
the immediate approaches to the village of 
Mundung-ni. The initial attack by 30 Shermans 
rolled all the way through the village then 
retired to resupply. Five tanks were hit, but 
severe damage was done to the enemy troops 
and supplies, all caught in the open. One key 
success was the destruction of the Fluor Spar 
Mine, a large mine shaft that had been used to 
house troops, ammunition and other supplies 
for the communist defenders in the area. All 
told, in five days of armored raids the 72nd 
destroyed 350 bunkers, several ammunition 
dumps and hundreds of enemy troops, all for a 
loss of only eight men and eight tanks. 

By 11 October the communist rear area was 
in shambles, leaving the frontline defenders in 
the Heartbreak Ridge bunkers isolated and 
unsupported. But — as was often the case in 
Korea — the remaining resistance had to be 
eliminated one bunker at a time. In another 
night attack, the French, with 3/23 in support, 
secured the south "tooth" of'Hill 851. There 
were only 150 yards to go. Those yards fell to a 
French bayonet attack at 7:30 a.m. on 13 October, 
exactly 30 days after the initial assaults to take 
the ridge had begun. Operation Touchdown 
officially closed when the 38th Infantry Regiment 
took Hill 1220 and captured Kim il Sung Ridge 
to the west. 


Lessons Learned 

A significant reason for the early failure was 
the US underestimation of the enemy's capa¬ 
bilities and his will to resist. Rather than the 
off balance, reeling enemy Van Fleet and de 
Shazo expected, they found a fanatic foe, heavily 
fortified and well supported. The initial attacks 
cost the 2nd Division around 1,700 casualties, 
while inflicting probably 10,000 on the commu¬ 
nists; yet the NKPA continued to fight. 

Even more erroneous was the US underesti¬ 
mation of the enemy fortification strength on the 
ridge, especially the bunker system. The bunkers 
on Heartbreak Ridge were the same as those 
found on Bloody Ridge. The US command, par¬ 
ticularly Brig. Gen. de Shazo, should not have 
been surprised. This underestimating led to an 
initial plan based on speculation, not on hard 
intelligence. 

There was little preparation for the first 
assault. For example, the assault battalions 
hadn't practiced bunker busting on the captured 
slopes of Bloody Ridge. Worse, once the enemy 
was found to be holding Heartbreak Ridge in 
strength, the plans weren't changed for another 
two weeks. Instead, units were thrown into bat¬ 
tle piecemeal, with little coordination of effort 
among them. 

The tactics used by the US forces in the bat¬ 
tle also contributed to the early frustrations. Lt. 
Col. Craven, then commander of the 3/23, called 
the initial attacks, "scrimmage-like, short, 
head-on jolts." Those head-on tactics, used 
against a heavily fortified enemy, negated most 
of the technological and firepower advantages 
the UN had over its opponents. The attackers 
ultimately used over half a million artillery 
rounds and 250 tons of bombs against the ridge. 
The artillery proved deadly against exposed 
enemy forces (such as those counterattacking 
UN positions), but was nearly useless against 


Mundung Valley 


Satae Valley 


The total cost of taking the ridge was 
approximately 3,700 men from the 2nd 
Division. Over half of those losses were suf¬ 
fered by the 23rd Regiment and its attached 
French battalion. The enemy had incurred an 
estimated 25,000 casualties and had four divi¬ 
sions, the NKPA 6th, 12th and 13th, along 
with the CCF 204th, wrecked in the fighting. 

The attack allowed 10th Corps to advance 
its line some five miles, shortening it substan¬ 
tially and bringing the corps in phase with 
neighboring 9th Corps to the west. In addition, 
the communists returned to the negotiating 
table just 10 days after the battle. 
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the fortifications protecting the ridge. The 
bunkers had to be taken one by one, man by 
man. 

The terrain was a significant part of the 
problem. As noted earlier, the NKPA was able to 
reinforce and resupply more easily than their 
UN counterparts. It took nearly 10 hours to get a 
wounded American back down the ridge. 
Taking supply up was even more arduous and 
was a task exposed to the same fire as the front¬ 
line infantry operations. The Korean porters 
used to haul supplies often panicked under fire, 
leaving the job to US infantrymen. All this 
resulted in the troops who did make it to the top 
of the ridge arriving there exhausted and low on 
supply — and thus vulnerable to counterattack. 
Virtually every part of the US supply line was 
observable and under fire. 

The most significant reason for the initial 
failure, though, had to lie with the command of 
the 2nd Infantry Division. As noted, de Shazo 
grossly underestimated the NKPA on the ridge; 
and when the first attacks failed to even start 
gaining the ridge, he refused to back away from 
a plan that was clearly inadequate. His reports 
to his superior, Maj. Gen. Byers, were full of 
statements like "non-organized resistance," and 
"tomorrow we will clear it up." Such statements 
had no basis in fact. 

Since de Shazo had been in command dur¬ 
ing the Bloody Ridge attacks, including the 
plans to expand the assault, it's difficult to 
understand why he persisted in underestimat¬ 
ing the enemy. The early problem might have 
originated in poor communications between the 
assault commander. Col. Adams, and 2nd 
Division headquarters. But that certainly could 
not have been the case on 20 September, when 
Adams asked that the 23rd be relieved. 

De Shazo's statement that his "reputation" 
was "at stake" indicates the general was primar¬ 
ily interested in showing his superiors his com¬ 
mand capabilities with an eye toward his further 
advancement. Maj. Gen. Young, who took com¬ 
mand during the battle and stopped the sense¬ 
less attacks, later characterized the initial assault 
as a "fiasco," because of the piecemeal commit¬ 
ment of units. 

In contrast, the plans for Operation Touch¬ 
down were carefully made and based on good 
intelligence. Units were given time to prepare, 
gather the required logistical support and set 
detailed fire plans. But the actual fighting 
showed even more improvements could have 
been made. Once the initial objectives were 
taken, additional objectives were selected after 


only minimal planning and preparation. For 
example, during the attack on the fortifications 
of Hill 520, fire support was largely ineffective 
and two of the three flamethrowers used failed 
miserably. 

Ridgway and Van Fleet learned a hard les¬ 
son from the results of this battle. Casualties 
were excessive, and most of the other planned 
offensives were then discarded as not being 
worth the cost. Heartbreak Ridge in fact 
changed the way the remainder of the Korean 
War was fought by the UN command. © 
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The Vietnamese People’s 
Air Force, 1965-73 

by Cookie Sewell 


The roots of the Vietnamese Peoples' Air 
Force (VPAF) are not actually found in that 
country. Rather, they reach back to Korea and 
the experiences of the Soviet pilots who fought 
there. That experience provided the basis not 
only for how the Soviets would thereafter orga¬ 
nize to overcome US air tactics, but also how 
they would deal with Asian Communist allies 
and those nations' fledgling air forces. 

Stalin personally ordered the 64th Fighter 
Aviation Corps into northern China and North 
Korea in November 1950 to backstop the North 
Korean army, which was quickly being shred¬ 
ded both on the ground and from the air by UN 
forces led by the US. The 64th went in as a short 
corps: one air division of two aviation regiments 
of three squadrons each, eight aircraft per 
squadron to start. That made a total of only 48 
fighters instead of the 324 normally found in a 
full strength corps. The planes committed were 
at first a mix of MiG-15 and La-9/11 types; later 
they would switch exclusively to jet MiG-15bis 
fighters. The unit grew until it eventually num¬ 
bered over 400 planes by 1952. 

The mission of the 64th was twofold. First, 
they were to prevent the destruction of ground 
targets by UN bombers (mostly US B-26s and 
B-29s). Second, they were to teach the Chinese 
and North Koreans how to use the MiG-15. 

Soviet writers later claimed success with the 
first task, for they noted the US Air Force (USAF) 
soon changed from day to night bombing after 
sustaining heavy losses among its B-29s. In fact, 
.after 1951 the B-29 didn't figure in major air 
operations against North Korea except for isolat¬ 
ed instances with heavy escort. The Soviets also 
countered USAF/UN fighter-bombers, such as 
the F-80, F-84, F-86 and Gloster Meteor with 
good results. While the US Navy put up a good 
fight against fighters when encountered (their 
major difficulty was ground fire, which took a 
heavy toll of aircraft), the USAF tried to suppress 
the "MiG Menace" and got mixed results. 


USAF accounts claim a 13:1 kill ratio (F-86 
versus MiG-15) over North Korea. But Soviet — 
now Russian — open source accounts take 
exception to that figure. They claim their fight¬ 
ers shot down over 1,300 UN aircraft of all 
types, while suffering only 345 combat losses in 
the process. (The Soviet definition of "combat 
loss" is applied to any aircraft that, due to dam¬ 
age inflicted on it in combat, is no longer ser¬ 
viceable or crashed due to that damage. The 
USAF definition only counts aircraft that go 
down over their mission target as "combat loss¬ 
es." Even planes that go missing on their return 
to base are not counted in the USAF's "combat 
losses" category.) 

The Russian writers also indicate there were 
combined North Korean and Chinese aircraft 
losses of 850 MiG-15s, along with 150 propeller 
driven types (Yak-9, La-9/11, 11-10, Po-2 and 
Tu-2). Though they mention no North Korean 
or Chinese aces, 16 Russian pilots were credited 
with the necessary five or more kills. The top 
Soviet ace, Evgenii Pepelyaev, had 23 confirmed 
kills: 12 F-86s, six F-80s, four F-84s and one 
F-94. (Most of the Soviet pilots sent to Korea 
were in fact World War II veterans and aces. For 
example, the commander of the 324th Fighter 
Aviation Division within the 64th, Ivan Kozhe¬ 
dub, was a three time Hero of the Soviet Union 
who had 62 German kills to his credit.) 

Though there is still argument over the mat¬ 
ter of how well the 64th fulfilled its first assigned 
task, they clearly failed on the second. That is, 
the Soviets had great difficulty in getting top 
performance from Asian pilots. The Chinese and 
North Koreans each had their own ethnic and 
cultural outlook on life and war, and both na¬ 
tionalities brought those differences into their 
flight time. The Chinese proved completely liter¬ 
al about the way they fought in the air: they 
attempted to follow to the letter whatever orders 
they were given. The North Koreans exhibited 
an almost pathological hatred of Americans, 
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which — when combined with their inexperi¬ 
ence in combat flying — made them fodder for 
US fighter pilots. 

As a result of all this, the Soviets adopted 
the policy that all future "socialist brother 
pilots" should first attend four or five years of 
flight school in the USSR to gain skills there, 
rather than trying to pick them up in combat. 
The Soviet air force's version of "on the job 
training" had mostly failed in World War II, and 
that failure was only magnified in Korea by the 
use of jet aircraft. Thus the VPAF would eventu¬ 
ally emerge as one of those newly trained air 
forces, with its best pilots those trained by the 
Soviets in the manner adopted after Korea. 

The VPAF is Born 

The Vietnamese Peoples Air Force — Khong 
Quart Nhan Dan in their language (actually pro¬ 
nounced "Cum-Kwan Nan-Zan") — traces its 
in-country origins back to a small group of 
pilots who flew an odd assortment of aircraft 
against the French. Little reliable documentation 
exists to substantiate VPAF claims about that 
period, while available French records indicate 
the only things they accomplished were limited 
observation and aerial resupply missions, with 
no air-to-air combat or ground support mis¬ 
sions flown at all. After 1954, the North Viet¬ 
namese began to prepare for the new war of lib¬ 
eration to be waged in the south; they began to 
put together an air force and an air defense force 
along Soviet lines. 

While the anti-aircraft defenses — which 
eventually put up the densest flak screen ever 
seen in war — were relatively easy to assemble 
and field, the technical skills needed for fighter 
combat were much more difficult to obtain. 
Numbers of Vietnamese were sent to the Soviet 
Union for flight school. Their curriculum was 
rigorous; the candidates' first task was to learn 
to speak Russian — only after that were they 
enrolled in the Soviets' military schools. 

The first North Vietnamese fighter pilots — 
who eventually became the "old hands" of their 
air war effort — took five years of training. It 
included two to three years of doctrinal and 
political preparation mixed with aeronautical 
theory and elementary flight training. That was 
topped off by two years of intensive hands-on 
training flying combat aircraft the Soviet way. 
The training was intended to turn out tough and 
dedicated pilots who could adhere to their mis¬ 
sion orders but at the same time were able to 
think fast and for themselves — as is required 
by the sheer speed of aerial combat. 


Even the best of the pilot-graduates were 
still limited, however, in that the Soviets trained 
them exclusively for intercept missions flown 
under the direction of a ground controller. 
Those controllers dictated to the pilots how to 
engage and fight the enemy. This Soviet system 
was not intended to produce pilot-robots, like 
the Chinese had been in Korea, but it did mean, 
for instance, the pilots would never be free to 
choose a dogfight over hit-and-run tactics. 

At the tactical level, the Soviets used the 
"leader-wingman" concept that went all the 
way back to the Germans in World War I. One 
pilot, the "leader," was to have the honor of 
making the air-to-air kill from above and 
behind the victim; the "wingman" was obligated 
to hang back and protect his leader from other 
enemy fighters. Planes were therefore operated 
in pairs, or pairs of pairs, under one ground con¬ 
troller. 

As the war progressed, the VPAF increased 
the number of ground controllers managing its 
fighters. Each was a ground based officer oper¬ 
ating under specific daily instructions from 
High Command Hanoi (HCH) detailing what 
was expected from his unit. The controllers were 
in turn assigned to radar companies. Each of 
those units usually had only one search radar, 
one early warning radar, and one height finder. 

The pilots were generally each trained on 
just one type of aircraft, but they were thorough¬ 
ly taught how to get the most out it. The three 
fighter types they used were the MiG-17F 
"Fresco C" (or the Chinese produced Shenyang 
F-4 version of the same plane), the MiG-19SF 
"Farmer C" (or its Shenyang F-6 equivalent), 
and the MiG21PF "Fishbed F," along with the 
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MiG-21 PFMA and MiG21MF "Fishbed J" ver¬ 
sions. (That last was highly desired by 
Vietnamese pilots since it carried twice the earli¬ 
er missile load and had a superior gun pack.) 
Few pilots changed aircraft types during the 
war, but some of the "old hands" with pre-1965 
training were upgraded to MiG-21 s that year 
and the next. 

VPAF Order of Battle 

In 1964 the VPAF had fewer than 100 air¬ 
craft. Its strike arm at that time consisted of 
around 25 MiG-15s and MiG-17s. The organiza¬ 
tional structure of the VPAF was, naturally, 
based on the Soviet model, using fighter regi¬ 
ments, each composed of two or three 
squadrons (the Vietnamese called them "compa¬ 
nies," since their language lacked a word for 
squadron), each of which had eight to 12 planes. 
Each fighter regiment was formed of a single 
aircraft type. The single bomber regiment con¬ 
sisted of only one company, and the transport 
regiment fielded a mixture of types, including 
transports, light bombers, liaison aircraft and 
helicopters. There was also a training regiment, 
which after 1964 provided in-country pilot 
training. At its wartime peak in 1971-72, there 
were 210 aircraft in the VPAF — 187 of them 
fighters and bombers — but no more than 71 
were ever in service at any one time. 

The aircraft types flown by the VPAF during 
the war included: MiG-17s, MiG-19s, MiG-21s, 
MiG-15UTIs, IL-28s, Li-2s, An-2s, T-16s, 
An-24s, Mi-4s and Mi-6s. All were either stan¬ 
dard Soviet-made aircraft or their Chinese 
equivalents — with one exception, the T-16 light 
bomber. 


Vietnamese Peoples’ Airforce 
1965-1972 _ 
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The T-16s were a conversion of the An-2 by 
Truong Van Chau of the VPAF's engineering 
staff. They carried 57mm rockets under their 
wings and in a bomb bay (of sorts). There were 
also 120mm mortar rounds set in tubes that 
could be fired upon activation of a switch by the 
pilot, along with one or two light machineguns 
set to fire through hatches in the side of the fuse¬ 
lage. These planes made only a single corrobo¬ 
rated combat mission during the entire war. On 
12 January 1968, a pair of them attacked a camp 
at Phou Thi, Laos. In a vigorous defense of the 
camp by US personnel, the two T-16s and a US 
Army helicopter were shot down. No one is sure 
exactly whose firing brought the VPAF planes 
down, but the dead pilot of one of them was 
later found in the wreckage with a single bullet 
hole between his eyes. It was a tactical disaster 
for the Communists, but the VPAF accounted it 
as a great achievement. 

Every regiment had an assigned home base, 
but would stage to other airfields to carry out 
specific missions. All fighter operations were 
under the direct control of HCH, which was 
located at Hanoi Bach Mai airfield. That same 
base was also home to several other organiza¬ 
tions, including the Vietnamese Peoples' Air 
Defense High Command, a hospital (the one 
made famous by Jane Fonda), and the VPAF 
museum. 

The VPAF tended to block-allocate unit 
numerical designations, and aviation regiments 
drew the low 900s. Surface to Air Missile (SAM) 
units got the high 200s; line divisions in the 
army were low 300s, and air defense radar divi¬ 
sions were in the 360s. The VPAF's regiments 
and equipment, along with their home bases, are 
shown in this diagram. 

VPAF Limitations 

With a total available force never exceeding 
187 craft, there was never any thought among 
the VPAF leadership of being able to defeat the 
US in the air, or even to providing full protec¬ 
tion to any single point in North Vietnam. Even 
discounting the power of their US opponents, 
the VPAF fielded too many types of dissimilar 
aircraft to ever be committed as a unitary force, 
and the strategic goals of the Hanoi government 
were not in line with mounting a major air effort 
anyway. As a result (and, again, based on the 
Soviet results from Korea), the strategy adopted 
was to try to break the morale of American 
pilots through a number of different ploys. 

Some of the options chosen by the VPAF 
seemed timid or even downright foolish to 
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American pilots. But they were chosen 
because of the mixture of aircraft on hand and 
the specific training of each pilot, combined 
with the Soviet concepts and tactics drilled 
into the pilots. For example, since most of 
their MiG-21 s only carried two missiles, and 
Soviet training enforced the firing of two mis¬ 
siles per target for optimum engagement 
results, each MiG-21 could usually make only 
a single firing pass per sortie. Coupled with 
the rigid "leader-wingman" pairings, the rea¬ 
sons for making only single firing rims before 
heading immediately for home become clear. I 

Of the planes used, the MiG-17 was a 
true "dog fighter;" so it could mix it up with 
any planes with similar capabilities. Based on a 
number of evaluations and reports from other 
countries, plus its own experiences in Korea 
against the MiG-15bis, the USAF considered the 
17Fs a supreme dog fighter under 500 knots and 
below 5,000 meters, with a maneuverability 
edge over most US fighter types. Since they usu¬ 
ally stayed close to their bases and had a some¬ 
what longer endurance, the 17s were more likely 
to fight with an opponent rather than use the 
hit-and-run tactics common to the MiG-21s. 

Its problem lay in trying to get into a fight 
only with aircraft with similar capabilities. (The 
US F-8 Crusader earned the nickname 
"MiGmaster" for regularly beating up on 17s.) 
They would try to maneuver other aircraft types 
into the portion of the sky where the MiG had 
the advantage. If they could not begin a fight 
with some positional advantage, they tended to 
stay together in groups of four, six or eight, 
using such old techniques as the 
"Lufbery Circle" (in which the MiGs 
would all fly in a wide flat circle, 
hoping to entice a US plane into 
chasing one of them, only to be 
chased itself by the following MiG). 

The MiG-19SF, the least glam¬ 
orous of the VPAF's fighters, was an 
interceptor designed along the lines 
of NORAD aircraft of the 1950s. This 
plane was undoubtedly one of the 
true lemons produced by the Soviet 
aviation industry. It carried three 
powerful 30mm cannons, but they 
were mounted so as to create an 
endemic problem with muzzle blast 
when fired. Usually, whenever a 
MiG-19 pilot pulled his trigger he'd 
stall one of his engines if in normal 
flight, and both if he was maneuver¬ 
ing at that instant. The restart 
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A Czech Mig 21 

sequence required the pilot to level the aircraft, 
shut off the throttle(s), and then go into a shal¬ 
low dive. After a short wait to build up air¬ 
speed, he could attempt a restart. Naturally, 
such a sequence worked only poorly during 
combat flying. 

This problem led the VPAF to try to switch 
its MiG-19s for the superior Chinese Shenyang 
F-6 versions, or have the Chinese rebuild them 
to their standards. The F-6s had redesigned 
engine plumbing and controls, and some carried 
less disruptive 23mm guns — the overall result 
being they didn't suffer from engine stalls. 

Throughout the course of the war, the VPAF 
sought a mission on which its MiG-19s could 
utilize its strengths. They didn't find one until 
after the Son Tay raid in November 1970, when 
they dedicated them to helicopter suppression. 





O VPAF MiG's fly a long, lazy circle. 

O US aircraft sees one and tries to jump it from behind. 

O The MiG tightens the circle, using its shorter turn radius to escape. 
O The following MiG jumps the US plane from behind, 
hoping for a shot before the American accelerates away. 
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These planes accomplished little over the course 
of the war; only three pilots were noted claiming 
kills in MiG-19s. 

MiG-21 s were basic strategic point defense 
interceptors with only two real shots — two 
"Atoll" air-to-air missiles — per craft. They 
were designed as low maintenance, radar equip¬ 
ped aircraft able to scramble on short notice, get 
to their target at Mach 2 speed, lock on, make 
one radar controlled firing pass, veer off and 
return home. The time expected for such mis¬ 
sions was about 15 minutes, total. Their radius of 
operations when carrying two missiles and one 
drop tank (they usually flew at full afterburner to 
both shorten the time aloft and reduce enemy 
options) was only 75 nautical miles. Within that 
limited mission scope the MiG-21 was judged to 
be a tough adversary by the USAF; their rules of 
engagement cautioned against starting a fight 
with any MiG-21 at speeds above 500 knots and 
altitudes above 5,000 meters. 

VPAF Fighter Objectives 

The initial objectives of the VPAF's fighters 
centered on going after US bombers and fight¬ 
er-bombers. That, after all, was the successful 
lesson the Soviets took home from Korea. 
Accordingly, they would attempt to force incom¬ 
ing fighter-bombers to drop their ordnance short 
of the target, or risk being shot down by 
MiG-17s. Due to the sporadic bombing halts 
mandated by the Johnson administration, VPAF 
analysts were confused as to whether it was US 
indecision on how to prosecute the war or their 
own interception tactics that were effective. 

The VPAF's analysts were more effective in 
preparing combat plans to engage specific types 
of high-profile US aircraft. The first type they 
keyed on were the F-105 fighter-bombers mak¬ 
ing their runs into the North via the Laotian 
passes. The VPAF dealt roughly with the 105s 


throughout 1965-66, and toward the end of that 
second year came to the conclusion one massive 
interception effort — intended to obliterate at 
least half a squadron of the US planes, and to be 
carried out by MiG-21s — would bring at least a 
pause, if not a complete termination, to the 
bombing campaign. They therefore planned to 
hit the first big F-105 raid to come across their 
border on 1 January 1967. Unknown to HCH, 
however, the USAF's 8th Tactical Fighter Wing 
had just adopted a plan, codenamed "Operation 
Bolo," aimed at crushing the MiG attacks on 
F-105s. 

As events unfolded, the weather was too 
bad for both sides on 1 January, but when 
"F-105s" showed up on North Vietnamese radar 
on the 2nd, up went the MiG-21 s to wipe them 
out. Morale was high on the way in — right up 
to the instant the "F-105s" turned out to be F-4s 
coming in along the F-105s' usual route. Seven 
MiG-21 s were shot down, and an eighth ran out 
of fuel on its way back to base and became a loss 
as well. Some six months went by before VPAF 
pilots would again put their trust in radar plots 
from the ground. 

But the VPAF analysts remained undaunted 
and began to look for other targets, giving each 
prospective target type a specific project title. 
The most successful of those was "Project EB," 
the shootdown of an EB-66 airborne Electronic 
Counter Measures escort bomber on 14 January 
1968. Other projects didn't work as well. 

Project B-52 never got a single aircraft, 
though not for lack of effort. In mid-1971, one 
pilot managed to get a near miss on a B-52D. 
But while the bomber fell some 35,000 feet 
before its pilot regained control and flew back to 
Thailand, it did not crash. 

Project A-6 was another effort that never 
succeeded. Two A-6A aircraft were eventually 
shot down, but by Chinese pilots after the US 
planes had strayed into their airspace. 

Project AC — the planned destruction of an 
AC-119 or AC-130 — almost came off after nine 
months of planning in 1972. But a prompt tip off 
of the attempted VPAF intercept got 16 F-4s to 
the intended victim (an AC-130 over Laos), and 
the MiG-21 pilot was never able to vector a shot. 

Project SR — the planned destruction of a 
"Giant Nail" SR-71 reconnaissance aircraft — 
caused more problems for the VPAF than for 
SR-71 crews. After the North Vietnamese air 
defense crews plotted the SR-71's flight path — 
a lazy figure eight covering most of North 
Vietnam — they moved a concentration of SA-2 
missile battalions to the center of the "8" and 
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waited for an aircraft to show up. When the 
SR-71 flew in, the missiles were volley fired. But 
since the plane was above 85,000 feet and doing 
better than Mach 3, all 42 missiles missed. The 
Communists knew their SA-2s would need a 
boost to have any chance against the SR-71, so 
they had removed the heavy self-destruct mech¬ 
anisms from them before firing. The end result, 
then, was 42 "loose cannons" that crashed to 
earth with their warheads intact and armed, 
causing considerable damage. 

After that debacle, the VPAF committed two 
of its best pilots, flying MiG-21 s with strap-on 
booster rockets, in an effort to climb high 
enough to engage an SR-71 with air-to-air mis¬ 
siles. When that was tried, the targeted 
American plane was above 90,000 feet. The MiG 
pilots expended their fuel in an attempt to get 
up over 85,000 feet before firing. Unfortunately 
for them, their command had forgotten to con¬ 
sider the fact their target was able to fly faster 
than the missiles they were firing at it. As the 
North Vietnamese pilots bailed out of now their 
plummeting planes, the SR-71 zoomed by un¬ 
scathed. 

The MiG-19s were assigned to Project OV 
after a particularly embarrassing episode in 1971 
involving two MiG-21 s and an OV-10 helicopter 
that got caught over Laos in their patrol area. 
The Communist ground controller — working a 
new radar net set up to cover the gaps that had 
let the Son Tay raiders enter in 1970 — spotted a 
"low and slow" type and vectored the MiG-21 s 
toward it. The OV-10 pilot used every trick he 
knew to evade, and according to all accounts a 
wild fight ensued between 30 and 50 feet above 
the course of a Laotian river. The 21s — never 
intended to fight at 150 knots at that altitude — 
were hard pressed as they tried to nail the heli¬ 
copter dodging between trees. Both planes fired 
both their missiles at the tiny target, but all four 
simply locked onto the heat reflecting up from 
the ground and slammed into the earth. The 
OV-10 pilot then swung around and attacked 
the flustered MiG pilots with his machineguns. 
Neither MiG was hit, but the episode resulted in 
the MiG-19 pilots of the 925th getting nine 
months' training in mastering "low and slow" 
intercept techniques. 

VPAF pilots proved opportunistic when 
presented with a free shot. For example, a USAF 
HH-53 "Super Jolly Green" helicopter was shot 
down by a MiG-21 on 28 January 1970. When 
the helicopter was first spotted, its pilot had 
already turned off his warning net radio and 
didn't hear US ground controllers warning of 


the incoming jet. The US pilot must have also 
turned off his Radar Homing and Warning 
(RHAW) equipment (pilots flying near dog 
fights did that because they grew tired of the 
constant noise), and therefore never saw the 
MiG approach. The missiles impacted beneath 
the rotor and the HH-53 went straight in with 
no survivors. In 1971, an Army UH-1 was also 
listed as a MiG casualty. 

Many other types of US aircraft were also 
project-targeted, such as RU-8 and RU-21 US 
Army Security Agency (ASA) airborne Signals 
Intelligence platforms. But the only loss of one 
of those craft was at the hands of SA-2s in 
February 1971, when an ASA RU-21 was struck 
by two such missiles. Its five man crew was 
killed instantly. 

Allies of the VPAF 

One of the more interesting claims made 
during the war was that Soviet pilots were flying 
combat missions over North Vietnam. While a 
number of Russian/Soviet instructor pilots have 
admitted flying training missions there, they all 
claim to have stayed away from combat missions 
to avoid a direct confrontation with the US. 

During the Korean War the Soviets had 
adopted a number of subterfuges, such as 
assigning their pilots Chinese names for use on 
the radio. In Vietnam they were fairly open with 
their flight chatter, and on the ground their air 
defense personnel in North Vietnamese Surface 
to Air Missile (SAM) units openly took part in 
combat. (At least 13 of those personnel were 
killed in action.) 

An air incident involving a Russian pilot 
occurred on 11 September 1972. A Russian pilot 
and a North Vietnamese student pilot were air- 



The propaganda game: these stamps were issued by North Vietnam 
a few months apart during 1967. The first commemorates their 
claimed shoot down of 2,000 US planes; the latter two commemorate 
their 2,500th claimed victory. 
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borne in a MiG-21 when they were jumped by 
two F-4s from the carrier USS America. Though 
the Russian took over and frantically maneu¬ 
vered away from the attackers, the MiG soon 
ran out of fuel and both pilots bailed out (just 
seconds before a US air-to-air missile struck 
home). The Russian's evasive flying caused the 
Americans to fire four missiles before that one 
hit; had he not run out of fuel there's no telling 
how long he might've kept up the escape. 

We also know North Korean "volunteers" 
showed up in North Vietnam during the autumn 
of 1966 to fly MiG-17s in combat. The North 
Koreans brought with them the same arrogance 
and hatred for Americans they'd shown in their 
war, and over the course of some 60 days man¬ 
aged to lose 30 MiG-17s for the VPAF with little 
return for their effort. The survivors were polite¬ 
ly thanked by HCH and sent home. 

Rumors of East German, Bulgarian, Roman¬ 
ian and Cuban pilots flying for the VPAF were 
never proven at the time, nor have reliable 


Year 

US Claimed 
Downed VPAF 
Aircraft 

VPAF Claimed 
Downed US 
Aircraft 

1965 

6 

8 

1966 

33 

14 

1967 

75 

16 

1968 


16 

1969 



1970 


2 

1971 



1972 

81-102 

23 

1973 

2 


Total Claims 

202(198) 

92 


138 by USAF 

65 by USN/USMC 

85 VPAF substantiated 
76 US admissions 


sources given any verification of those stories 
since the end of the war. 

The VPAF: An Assessment 

The exact ratio of confirmed losses to kills is 
still open to speculation. The US numbers claims 
are as follows: USAF — 61 MiG-17s, 8 MiG-19s, 
64 MiG-21s; US Navy — 44 MiG-17s, two 
MiG-19s, 17 MiG-21s, two An-2s. The variations 
in the numbers of the types of Communist planes 
shot down by the two US services are due to the 
fact the Navy tended to work over the coastal 
areas near Kep, whereas the Air Force came in 
from the west and flew near Phuc Yen more than 
any other base. While the numbers above add up 
to 198, other sources list 206 total kills. 

North Vietnamese numbers vary depending 
on their particular source. One claims they shot 
down a total of 99 US aircraft, one Firebee drone, 
and the HH-53. A Soviet source claims that dur¬ 
ing 1972 alone 89 US craft were brought down, 
with the Northerners losing 48 of their own. 

Considering everything — and in compari¬ 
son with Korea, where the claimed kill ratios ran 
from a Soviet 1:4 (from the 324th Fighter Aviation 
Division ), up to a USAF claim of 13:1 (F-86s ver¬ 
sus MiG-15s) — the VPAF must be said to have 
acquitted itself well. The greatest long term effect 
they had was to end the previously growing 
myth in US thinking of "missile only" fighters, as 
well as inspiring the creation of the "Top Gun" 
and "Red Flag" schools to head off the simple 
mistakes that allowed the VPAF its early wins. 

Some of the claims made by the VPAF are 
strange. At least two pilots claimed kills against 
Ryan BQM-34 Firebee reconnaissance drones. 
Two such instances were reported by USAF 
drone operators (who were themselves flying on 
board C-130s off the coast and under escort). But 
in one of those incidents, when the Firebee was 
attacked by a MiG-17, the fighter overshot its tar¬ 
get. Since the drone had a TV camera in its nose, 
the operator saw the MiG slam on its airbrakes 
and drop its wheels as it overshot. The drone 
operator began to jink his remote controlled craft 
as he saw tracers flash by. In a moment of bril¬ 
liant desperation, the operator flew his drone 
through a girder-trussed bridge about five feet 
over the heads of some thoroughly startled 
Vietnamese. When he pulled up and turned back, 
he found the MiG had tried to fly through the 
bridge after the Firebee and was now a smoking 
ruin at one end of the structure. Sadly, the drone 
operator was not credited with the kill. 

In the other US reported Firebee incident, a 
MiG-21 fired one missile at a drone and missed. 
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The operator took the drone down low and 
began to zig-zag at about 20 feet when his TV 
picture suddenly went blank. The reason it 
crashed was it had flown into an antenna mast 
for a large radio station being set up by some 
NVA signal troops. 

Other things went wrong for the VPAF. In 
1971 two MiG-21 pilots accidentally attacked 
and shot down a MiG-19 returning from "low 
and slow" training in heavy cloud cover. The 
reason appears to have been mis-set IFF (Ident¬ 
ify, Friend or Foe) electronic codes. 

Another thing that came out of the war for 
the VPAF pilots was that they learned HCH had 
no tolerance for errors. One mistake earned the 
malefactor "Revisionary Training," which could 
mean anything from political reschooling to 
being busted to private and sent south as an 
infantryman. Any serious transgressions — such 
as losing your aircraft through carelessness, 
neglect or simple stupidity — generally earned 
"Extreme Revisionary Training," which often 
meant a 9mm bullet behind the ear. 

Concerning the history of the air war noth¬ 
ing has caused more controversy over the years 
than the claims of the VPAF that 13 of their 
pilots became aces, with a total of 95 kills among 
them (as opposed to 76 admitted US losses). 
Several other pilots made claims of one or two 
aircraft. The veracity of HCH data is low. Bear in 
mind the previous range of claims — 99 for the 
entire war, or 89 for 1972 alone — and then 
remember that in May 1972 the infamous 
"Hanoi Hannah" was claiming over 600 B-52s 
had been shot down. (In the last case, at that 
time not a single B-52 had yet been lost in 
action, and only three had been damaged.) 

The Soviets had been meticulous about 
recording their own earlier kills in Korea. How¬ 
ever, while they have tried to record solid data 
for Vietnam and other air wars, they've found 
themselves at the mercy of the local combat com¬ 
mands of their erstwhile client states when it 
comes to collecting information. Still, we can 
now piece together some relatively reliable data. 

It should be noted that published VPAF 
claims — due to the mistaken joint-awarding of 
the same kills, or possibly just wishful thinking 
on the part of HCH — vary greatly. Some 
Vietnamese histories claim the 921st Regiment 
alone accounted for 137 kills during the war, 
and the 923rd for another 106 — giving a total of 
243 for just two regiments. 

In defense of the VPAF claims, we should 
also note some 240 additional US aircraft were 
lost over North Vietnam for "unknown rea¬ 


sons." While some of them may have been 
downed by the VPAF, it's more likely they were 
either claimed by various pilots after a crash due 
to ground fire, or were kills shared with gun¬ 
ners. US sources only admit to 76 losses for the 
war in air-to-air combat. 

The overall kill versus kill ratio would there¬ 
fore appear (using 198 to 92) to be 2.15:1, which 
speaks well for the VPAF's combat record 
against the strongest air force in the world. Q 
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present historical truth through art, give his masterful 
renditions an intrinsic va'ue beyond that of anyone else 
now working in; lis field. 

Historical Art Prints, Ltd. is proud to be the exclusive 
publisher of Troiani's superb limited edition prints. The 
overwhelming demand for his work results in editions 
selling out in a matter of days-long before advertising can 
reach the general public. To be sure you are among the first 
to receive the full color announcements of Don Troiani's 
latest releases, you are invited to have your name placed on 
the publisher's mailing list by contacting: 

HISTORICAL ART PRINTS, LTD. 

P.O. Box 660, Drawer 
Southbury, CT 06488 • (203) 262-6680 

©Historical Art Prints, Ltd. 1992 


F or decades Don Troiani has provided collectors and 
connoisseurs with a compelling iook at the most 
dramatic period in American history. Combining the 
highest accomplishment with an expert knowledge of the 
uniforms, weapons and equipment of the Civil War soldier, 
Troiani regularly produces a view of the tumultuous past 
unequalled in authenticity, absorbing in detail and consum¬ 
ing in energy. With such meticulous research and skill it is 
no wonder the nation's foremost military historians and 
antiquarians acclaim him the finest historical military artist 
in America today. 

Troiani's strength comes from his life long passion for 
the period he portrays. That drive, amplified by his under¬ 
standing of the common soldier and his commitment to 




